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PREFACE 


This book has been written mainly for those with an interest in Greek 
philosophy as philosophy. It contains, along with the Greek text of 
the fragments of Heraclitus’ writings, a translation of the fragments 
and testimonia printed by Diels-Kranz (Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
6th edition [1951]), omitting testimonia 3b (the Greek text of which D-K 
do not provide), 14a (the relevance of which is unclear), and 2. The 
translation of the fragments is a new one; that of the testimonia is new 
where none previously existed but in other respects deviates from 
already published translations (usually in the Loeb series) only when 
it seemed necessary. I have also tried to write a commentary on the 
fragments (but not, except incidentally, on the testimonia, which could 
fill a volume by itself) which forgoes the temptation to pursue in as 
much detail as others have pursued them matters of philological, his- 
torical, and cultural interest, unless they are seen to be clearly ger- 
mane to an understanding of Heraclitus’ central beliefs as a philoso- 
pher. This means that a number of topics — like the controverted 
details of his meteorology — that have occupied a great deal of space in 
earlier accounts of Heraclitus receive minimal treatment. For the rest, I 
am of course indebted to the writings of many outstanding Heraclit- 
ean scholars, not least Diels, Reinhardt, Frankel, Snell, Gigon, Kirk, 
Marcovich, and, most recently, Kahn. My own commentary, special- 
ists will notice, is particularly indebted both to Kirk and to Kahn, and 
a couple of major heresies I draw gratefully from Kahn’s subtle and 
stimulating study in particular, that is, that Heraclitus believed in four 
elements not three, and also in a doctrine of periodic conflagration 
(ecpyrósis) of the universe. A further heresy — that Heraclitus had no 
‘doctrine’ of logos — I draw from West. 
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After much thought I have also made the decision not to confuse 
readers with yet another ordering of the fragments. The order fol- 
lowed, therefore, is that of the Diels-Kranz edition (ie, an alphabetic 
one); those further interested in finding out what I take to be a num- 
ber of natural groupings of the fragments may wish to scan my tenta- 
tive reconstruction of Heraclitus’ thought (Summary, pp 181-91), a 
reconstruction which of course makes no claims to knowledge of the 
order in which the fragments appeared in Heraclitus’ own book, and 
is in no way contingent upon any particular ordering. 

A few of the fragments found in D-K (particularly a number stemming 
from Marcus Aurelius) seem so clearly a particular author's own 
vague summary or reminiscence of some Heraclitean saying that, 
along with the great majority of commentators, I have simply omitted 
them. (These are fragments 13a, 68-71, 73, 81b, and 122.) Others, 
while doubtfully ascribable to Heraclitus in their present form, but 
catching, it seems to me, something of the spirit of Heraclitus' philoso- 
phy, I have signalled by square brackets. Others again, including one 
or two famous ones, that seem to me arguably not Heraclitean at all, 
though frequently ascribed to him, I have signalled with a question- 
mark. 

The text that I have followed is basically that found in the edition of 
M. Marcovich, Heraclitus: The Greek Text with a Short Commentary 
(Merida 1967), though on a number of important points (eg, the text of 
fragment 51) I have followed others. My greatest single debt in this 
area is none the less still to Marcovich, whose collection of texts and 
testimonia remains an invaluable source-book for all students of 
Heraclitus. 

I am particularly indebted to the publishers and the Loeb Classical 
Library for permission to reprint, with some changes of my own, the 
translation by R.D. Hicks of the Life of Heraclitus in Diogenes Laertius, 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers, vol. 2, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press 1959; and the translation by R.G. Bury of 
Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, 7.126-34, ibid, 1935. 
Ishould like at the same time to express my thanks to the following for 
allowing me to reprint, in slightly revised form, material that was 
originally published by them: the editor of the Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy for a critical notice of Charles H. Kahn, The Art and Thought 
of Heraclitus (13 [1983], 607—21); Scholars Press for 'Heraclitus: Some 
Soundings,' in Greek Poetry and Philosophy: Studies in Honour of Leonard 
Woodbury, edited by Douglas E. Gerber (1984), 229— 40; and the editor 
of The Monist for ‘Heraclitus on Soul’ (69 [1986], 305-14). 
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As far as the actual production of the volume is concerned, I owe a 
special debt of thanks to the Editor and staff of Phoenix for the work 
they did on the preparation for press of the Greek text of the frag- 
ments; to my University of Toronto Press editor, Joan Bulger, for her 
many sound suggestions on numerous points of style and content; 
and to Christine Turner, who with unfailing good humour and un- 
flagging energy typed the manuscript through several drafts to its 
present version. 

I should like, finally, to thank - among many - Charles H. Kahn 
and my colleague David Gallop, both of whom read, and commented 
usefully on, an early draft of my translation and commentary, and a 
number of colleagues in Italy, especially Livio Rossetti (Perugia), 
Antonio Battegazzore (Genoa), and Renato Laurenti (Naples). To all I 
offer sincere gratitude for their help, while naturally absolving them 
of any responsibility for any blemishes in the book that remain. 


T.M. ROBINSON 
University of Toronto 1986 
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INTRODUCTION 


I LIFE OF HERACLITUS 


Almost nothing is known of Heraclitus’ life. One can say with some 
assurance, however, that he lived during the period spanning the 
end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth century BC. 
The details of his life that are found in Diogenes Laertius are late, 
anecdotal, and unreliable; many seem to be merely fractured extra- 
polations from material found in the surviving fragments. 

What we know for certain is that he grew up in one of the richest 
and most splendid cities in Asia Minor, Ephesus, at a time when it 
flourished under Persian rule. He seems, however, to have stood 
outside Ephesian politics, and indeed actively to have disliked those 
who directed the fortunes of his city. He was almost certainly himself 
of aristocratic stock, and shows a good deal of prejudice towards 
what he dubs ‘the mob,’ though I suggest in the commentary that the 
prejudice was something he was able on occasion to overcome. 

As a thinker he undoubtedly drew on the cosmological and cosmo- 
gonical writings of his Milesian forebears, especially Anaximander 
and Xenophanes, but in many significant respects it is the sheer un- 
iqueness of his vision of things that separates him from other pre- 
Socratic thinkers, and perhaps accounts for the fact that it was some 
time after his death before the impact of his writings was felt in Greek 
philosophy. 


II THE BOOK 


Whether Heraclitus wrote a single treatise, and whether, if he did, he 
entitled it ‘On Nature’ (Diogenes Laertius 9.5) is disputed. Fragment 1 
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certainly reads like the introduction to a fairly formal treatise; in- 
dividual sayings, by contrast, as D-K remark, suggest an apophtheg- 
matic, not to say hierophantic, manner of communication far removed 
from the treatise-form. One obvious possibility is that his ‘book’ (Di- 
ogenes Laertius 9.6), for which he became famous after his death, was 
a collection of his most trenchant sayings, prefaced by one in particu- 
lar that reads remarkably like a general introduction, put together 
either by himself or by one or more admirers. 

Certainly nothing in the fragments suggests that Heraclitus’ work 
fell into three main sections (cosmology, politics, theology: Diogenes 
Laertius 9.5); these divisions almost certainly reflect the codifying 
tendencies of later philosophy. 

The style of the work was known for its great obscurity even in 
antiquity. Much of it remains impenetrable, though parts of it can be 
more lucid than some of the things that commentators on it have 
penned from time to time. Iam myself satisfied that, whether the book 
was written in treatise-form or not, certain major philosophical com- 
mitments on Heraclitus’ part are detectable; these I have attempted to 
encapsulate in essay form (see Summary, pp 181-91) and to treat in 
somewhat greater detail in the commentary. 

The fragments of Heraclitus’ output range all the way from direct 
quotations, penned in Heraclitus’ own Ionic dialect, to vague reminis- 
cences of doctrine sometimes attested more precisely in quotations we 
actually have (eg, fragments 72, 75, 82, 83). The result is that the 
reader of Heraclitus faces an immediate and major problem that read- 
ers of, say, Plato do not face: the reconstruction of what Heraclitus 
actually said, as distinct from what our ancient sources sometimes 
quote him as saying. I have attempted, in the notes to my commen- 
tary, to provide the reader with basic information on the problems 
involved in assessing the claim of any given fragment to authenticity 
or partial authenticity. The depth of some of these problems can be 
gauged from the fact that a note is on occasion longer than its atten- 
dant commentary. As will quickly become clear, readers of Heraclitus, 
most notably the Stoics, have often tended to see him in their own 
image and likeness, and much contemporary Heraclitus scholarship 
has involved itself with the question of the degree (if any) to which 
the Stoics in particular, in their search for a precursor, misread their 
hero and misled posterity on several matters of significance (such as, 
eg, the supposed doctrine of logos). The matter is a complex one, 
and still much controverted; my own views, rather more favourable to 
the Stoics on some matters (eg, Heraclitus’ physical theory) than on 
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others (eg, his supposed doctrine of logos), should be treated with the 
scepticism any claims in this area deserve. 

The interpretation of what are finally decided upon as authentic 
fragments is, in its turn, as challenging a matter as the attempt to 
establish their authenticity. Some of them are likely to remain forever 
impenetrable, but internal evidence suggests that many are not 
beyond our basic understanding. While Heraclitus exhorts us, for 
example, to learn by observation of the world (fragments 55, 35), he 
also suggests strongly that a careful scrutiny of his own account 
(logos), which is the counterpart in human words of that other account 
(logos) which is uttered by ‘that which is wise’ (or by the universe in 
its rational aspect), will also yield crucial insights into the real (frag- 
ment 50). In a word, the language Heraclitus uses and the way he uses 
it are of critical importance, for in the complexity and interrelatedness 
of language we see a verbal counterpart to the complexly interrelated 
universe itself. In this respect Kahn talks usefully of the ‘linguistic 
density’ of Heraclitus’ writing, ‘the phenomenon by which a multi- 
plicity of ideas are expressed in a single word or phrase’ (p 89), and of 
its ‘resonance,’ that ‘relationship between fragments by which a sin- 
gle verbal theme or image is echoed from one text to another in such a 
way that the meaning of each is enriched when they are understood 
together’ (ibid). 

If Kahn is right, and I think he is, much will be learned by careful 
attention to the puns, ambiguities, and general word-play in which 
Heraclitus obviously revels. Examples (among many) of this are the 
ambiguous positioning — surely deliberate — of the adverb ‘everlast- 
ingly’ in fragment 1; his punning on the root dok (‘seem’) in fragment 
28, or on the words ‘bow’ and ‘life’ in fragment 48; and his exploita- 
tion of the affinity between the words logos and homologein (fragment 
50), or the words xynos and xyn noði (fragments 113, 114). These are no 
doubt subtleties, and likely to be missed by an inattentive reader. But 
if the general observation about Heraclitus’ use of language is correct, 
language, too, like nature, will have ‘a tendency to conceal itself’ 
(fragment 123), and must be penetrated in depth if it is to reveal its 
secrets. In language, as in nature, Heraclitus may even have held that 
an unapparent connection holds more firmly than does an obvious 
one (fragment 54). If this is true, the obligation to investigate the 
subtleties of his expression will be an even stronger one, involving no 
doubt strenuous labour but often productive of gold, however little 
(fragment 22). 
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III THE ANCIENT TESTIMONIA 


While Heraclitus does not seem to have made any great impact on his 
own generation, his book, says Diogenes Laertius, ‘won such a repu- 
tation for itself that it produced a set of disciples known as Heraclit- 
eans’ (9.6). The most notable of these in fifth-century Greece was 
Cratylus (on whom see the commentary on fragments 12, 91a). Hera- 
clitus was clearly read by Plato, though the latter’s estimation of the 
importance of a supposed doctrine of ‘flux’ was probably exaggerated. 
For Aristotle, by contrast, Heraclitus was a physikos who believed 
in the critical importance of one of his own (Aristotle’s) elements, fire. 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle is especially important as a source of direct 
quotation from Heraclitus, though fragments 8 and 10 (both from 
Aristotle) are significant. 

As is well known, the Stoics saw Heraclitus as their precursor, and 
Stoicism tends to colour several of the works - eg, the writings of 
Marcus Aurelius — in which some of Heraclitus’ words (or para- 
phrases thereof) were recorded and interpreted. The question of the 
plausibility or otherwise of Stoic interpretations of Heraclitus will 
be discussed in the context of individual fragments. Other notable 
sources of direct quotation are Christian writers (themselves in- 
fluenced to a greater or lesser degree by Stoicism): Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Hippolytus, and Origen. Outside of the Christian tradition, and 
in the same general period, are two other significant sources: Plu- 
tarch, and the biographer Diogenes Laertius, who among other things 
has preserved a fair amount of Theophrastus’ account — now lost — of 
Heraclitean doctrine. 

Later on, the Neoplatonists too showed an interest in Heraclitus’ 
writings; some significant fragments are preserved in the writings of 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and Proclus. 

Other scattered sources of fragments are Sextus Empiricus (he pre- 
serves the all-important fragments 1 and 2), Aétius (fragment 3), the 
geographer Strabo, and the fifth-century anthologist John Stobaeus. 

For further detail on these authors the list of sources and authori- 
ties, pp 193-200, should be consulted. 


Text and Translation 
Commentary 
The Ancient Testimonia 
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FRAGMENTS 


In the enumeration of the fragments [ ] indicates that the item in 
question is only doubtfully ascribable in its present form to Hera- 
clitus, though it captures something of the spirit of Heraclitus’ 
thought; ? indicates that the item is doubtfully ascribable to Heraclitus 
at all. In the translations of the fragments ( ) indicates what seems to 
be a natural addition in English to make sense of the Greek text; [ ] 
indicates either the immediate context of the fragment or what looks 
like a comment or query or explanation on the part of the author 
quoting Heraclitus; ( ) indicates an explanatory comment by the trans- 
lator; and t ... t or t indicates the presence of what appears to be a 
corrupt text. Italics and exclamation marks in the translation of the 
fragments and the testimonia are, of course, interpretational; they 
were not part of the apparatus of classical Greek. 

The Greek text of many of these sources is to be found in Doxographi 
Graeci, edited by H. Diels (Berlin 1879), hereafter abbreviated as Dox. 
Gr. 


HPAKAEITOY HEPI ®YZENZ 
Fragment 1 


TOU Se Adyou TOUS” éóvros atel GEVvETOL yivovTat AVÍPOWTOL kat Tpó- 
oðev 1j AKODOOL kat AKOVTAVTES TO TPMTOV. YLVOMLÉVOV yap 

TÁVTOV KATA TOV AGYOV TÓVOE Á TELPOLOLV EOLKATL TELPHWEVOL KAL ÈT- 
éov KOL Epywv TOLOUTÉNV 6kolwv Ey Sunyedwar kata vow rap- 
Ewv EKAOTOV Kal Opalwv Kws €xev. TOUS 5€ Aous GvOputrous Aav- 
Báver ókóca éyep0éures TOLOVOLV GkwoTrEp ÓKÓTA eÚðovres 


EMPAOVOGVOVTOLL. 


Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 7.132 


Fragment 2 


ans 2 x : A A Sd e 
duo dei €meo0ov TH (Eva): [rouréoTu TH KOLWG. Evvds yap ó kouv- 
ós.] To Adyou.8' éóvros Evvod [dovarv of TOAAOL ws (Dav ExovTEes 


$póvmow. 


Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 7.133 


Fragment 3 
(mepi peyéðovs Alov) ebpos mods dvðpwreiov. 


Aëtius 2.21 (Dox. Gr. 351) 


HERACLITUS ON NATURE 
Fragment 1 


But of this account, which holds forever, people forever prove un- 
comprehending, both before they have heard it and when once 
they have heard it. For, although all things happen in accordance 
with this account, they are like people without experience when 
they experience words and deeds such as I set forth, distinguishing 
(as I do) each thing according to (its) real constitution, ie, pointing 
out how it is. The rest of mankind, however, fail to be aware of what 
they do after they wake up just as they forget what they do while 


asleep. 


Fragment 2 


That is why one must follow that which is (common) [ie, universal. 
For ‘common’ means ‘universal’]. Though the account is common, 
the many live, however, as though they had a private 


understanding. 


Fragment 3 


[The sun's] breadth is (that) of a human foot. 


12 Fragments: Text 


Fragment 4? 


Heraclitus dixit quod Si felicitas esset in delectationibus corporis, boves 


felices diceremus, cum inveniant orobum ad comedendum. 


Albert the Great, De vegetatione 6.401 (p 545 Meyer) 


Fragment 5 


Kabatpovtar 8’ GAAWS alate LLALVOMLEVOL, ÓKOLOV El TUS Ets TNAOV 
ép as THAS ATOVÍLOLTO* paivecbar Š” dv Šokéou et Tis piv àv- 
OpwTrwv ETLOPÁCALTO OÚTO TOLEOVTA. kal Tots yda 8€ TOVUTÉOLO- 
wv eUxovTaL, óKotov el TLS TOUS HOMLOLOL AEoXNVEvOLTO, OÙ TL 


ywockov Beods 0Ud” Tpwas oUrtvés ELO. 


Aristocritus, Theosophia 68 (p 184 Erbse); Origen, Contra Celsum 7.62 


Fragment 6 


6 ñM os [o9 póvov, kaðámep ó 'HpakAevrós bTou,] véos Ed’ muépy ès- 


atv, [AAN det véos gUVEXÓS. | 


Aristotle, Meteorology 2.2.355a13 


Fragment 7 
El TAVTA TQ GVTA KATIVOS YÉVOLTO, Hives div ðrayvotev. 


Aristotle, De sensu 5.443a23 


13 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 4? 


[Heraclitus said that,] if happiness consisted in the pleasures of the 
body, we should call oxen happy whenever they come across bit- 


ter vetch to eat. 


Fragment 5 


They vainly (try to) purify themselves with blood when they are 
defiled (with it)! — (which is) as if one who had stepped into mud 
should (try to) wash himself off with mud! He would be thought 
mad, were any man to notice him so doing. Furthermore, they 

pray to these statues! — (which is) as though one were to (try to) 
carry on a conversation with houses, without any recognition of who 


gods and heroes (really) are. 


Fragment 6 


The sun is [not only, as Heraclitus says,] new each day [but forever 


continuously new]. 


Fragment 7 


If everything that exists should become smoke, nostrils would (still) 
distinguish (them). 


14 Fragments: Text 


Fragment 8? 


16 avTiéovv avp.bépov [kat ék TOY StadepdvTwV KGAALOTNV åppoviav 


kal TavTa kat Epuv yívegðar. | 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 8.2.1155b4 


Fragment 9 


[érépa yap (rov idovn kat kvvós kat Qu0peTou, kada rep “Hpa- 
kkeurós nat] óvovs oúppaT' dv €k€gðar pWAAAOV Tj xpuoóv: [ñŠuorv 


yap xpugo0 tpohdy Svors. | 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 10.5.1176a7 


Fragment 10 


ovddares: óAa kat oùx óAa, GULdEpopevon Siadhepopevov, avvàbov 


öráiðov [kat] ék TAVTOV Ev Kat ég Evds távra. 


[Aristotle], De mundo 5.396b20 


Fragment 11 
T&v yap ÉPTETOV TANYT vepetat, as ónow 'HpakAevos. 


[Aristotle], De mundo 6.401a10 


15 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 8? 


[Heraclitus said that] what opposes unites, [and that the finest 
attunement stems from things bearing in opposite directions, and 


that all things come about by strife]. 


Fragment 9 


[For the pleasures of horse, dog, and man are different things, 
according to Heraclitus, who says that] donkeys would prefer 


refuse to gold. 


Fragment 10 


Things grasped together: things whole, things not whole; (some- 
thing) being brought together, (something) being separated; 
(something) consonant, (something) dissonant. Out of all things 


(comes?) one thing, and out of one thing all things. 


Fragment 11 


Every animal is driven to pasture with a blow, [as Heraclitus says]. 


16 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 12 


rota polo Toto avTOiCLY ELRatvovoty érepa kat ETEepa dara 


émppel. 


Arius Didymus, Fragment 39.2 (Dox. Gr. 471, 4) 


Fragment 13b 
tes BopBópw FSovtar wGAXOV ñ kaðapð ÚdATL. 


Clement, Stromateis 1.2.2 


Fragment 14 


[tior ör) pavreverar “HpdkdrErtos 6 "Ed€ovos;] vukTUTÓAOLS, HA YOLS, 
Bákxors, Avars, portas: [Tovrows dreu et TA petà Bávarov, 
TOÚTOLS WAVTEVETAL TO Tp: ] TA yap voló eva Kat’ àvðpóTovs pvo- 


THPLA AVLEPWOTL AVODUTAL. 


Clement, Protrepticus 22.2 


Fragment 15 


el pÀ yap Avovigo Tom érrovobvto Kat Únveov dopa aloo, 
avadéotata eipyaoTar: euros de "Aröms kat Avovucos, óreo atv- 


ovTat Kat ANvaifove. 


Clement, Protrepticus 34.5 


17 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 12 


As they step into the same rivers, different and (still) different 


waters flow upon them. 


Fragment 13b 


Pigs enjoy filth more than they do pure water. 


Fragment 14 


[For whom does Heraclitus of Ephesus prophesy? For] night- 
wandering wizards, Bacchants, Lenaeans, initiates. [These are the 
ones he threatens with the things that come after death; for these he 
prophesies fire. For] the initiation-rites accepted among mankind 


they perform (are initiated into?) in an impious manner. 


Fragment 15 


If it were not in Dionysus’ honour that they make a procession and 
sing a hymn to (the) shameful parts, their deed would be a most 
shameful one. But Hades and Dionysus, for whom they rave and cel- 


ebrate the festival of the Lenaea, are (one and) the same! 


18 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 16 
TO p SÚvóv Tore TAS TLS Ad Bol; 


Clement, Paedagogus 2.99.5 


Fragment 17 


où yap þpovéovor TOLADTA ToAAOL ÓKOLOLS êykupéovotv, OVSE LABÓLVTES 


YLVÖGKOVOLV, Ewutotor De SoKéovor. 


Clement, Stromateis 2.8.1 


Fragment 18 


éav u ¿tn TAL AvéATLOTOV, OUK EfeuproeL, àveb&epeUvnrov éóv kat 


&TOopov. 


Clement, Stromateis 2.17.4 


Fragment 19 
akobdoat ovK ÉTLOTAMLEVOL OU) eumetv. 


Clement, Stromateis 2.24.5 


19 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 16 


How would one escape the notice of that which never sets? 


Fragment 17 


Many people do not ‘understand the sorts of thing they encounter’! 
Nor do they recognize them (even) after they have had experience 


(of them) — though they themselves think (they recognize them). 


Fragment 18 


If (he) doesn’t expect (the) unexpected, (he) will not discover (it); for 


(it) is difficult to discover and intractable. 


Fragment 19 


[Reproving certain people for their credulousness, Heraclitus says:] 
{They are) people who do not know how to listen or how to 


speak. 


20 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 20 


° , ^ , , ` 7 > ` ~ 
| HpákAevros yoðv kakilov datvetar qv yéveouv, ÉTteiðav di: | 
yevouevor Cweuv é0éÀougu uópous T Exerv, [PaAAOV dE AvaTrave- 


oat, | Kat TAtdas KATAAELTOUGL pópovs yeuéo bar. 


Clement, Stromateis 3.14 


Fragment 21 


[ovxt kat “Hpakdeutos Bávarov Tr|v yéveguv koAei ... èv ots por] 
Qávarós doruv ókóca éyep0évres ópéopev, ókóca De EVSovTES 


Tom vos. 


Clement, Stromateis 3.21.1 


Fragment 22 


xpucóv yap ot Sulyjpevor yv TOAAHY Gpvogovoar Kat EVPLOKOVOLV 


óACyov. 


Clement, Stromateis 4.4.2 


Fragment 23 
Aúxms övopa ovk div qdecav, el Tata pÀ Tv. 


Clement, Stromateis 4.9.7 


21 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 20 


[Heraclitus at any rate is clearly abusing birth on those occasions 
when he says:] Once born, they consent to live and face their 
fate[s] [or rather: ‘fall asleep’], and leave behind them children to 


become (in their turn subject to their own particular) fate[s]. 


Fragment 21 


[Even Heraclitus does not call birth death, when he says:] Death is 
those things we see once we are awake; sleept those things (we 


see) while we are sleeping. 


Fragment 22 


Those who seek gold dig up a great deal of earth and find little. 


Fragment 23 


Did these things not exist, (people) would not (even?) know the 


name '(the) Right Way’ (‘Justice’). 


22 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 24 
apnrdatous Geot Tp kat &vOpw7ror. 


Clement, Stromateis 4.16.1 


Fragment 25 
ÞÓPOL yap péčoves pélovas potpas Aayxavovot. 


Clement, Stromateis 4.49.2 


Fragment 26 


&vOpomos év eúbpóvmT dans mera éavró [arodavov] ámogBegðeis 
GWers, Gv 6€ ómrerar Te0veó ros EVSwV, [AToTPREDHELs óveu], èy- 


pnyopos daTETAL EVSOVTOS. 


Clement, Stromateis 4.141.2 


Fragment 27 
GvOputrous wéver á moðavóvras Goda oUk EATTOVTAL oúðe Gokéovaovw. 


Clement, Stromateis 4.144.3 


23 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 24 


Those slain by Ares, gods and mankind honour. 


Fragment 25 


Greater (better) deaths win (for themselves) greater (better) 


destinies. 


Fragment 26 


A person in (the) night kindles a light for himself, since his vision 
has been extinguished. In his sleep he touches that which is dead, 
though (himself) alive, (and) when awake touches that which 


sleeps. 


Fragment 27 


There await people when they die things they neither expect nor 


(even) imagine. 


24 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 28a 
ðokéovra YAP ó SOKLLOTATOS YLOCKEL, dvAnTCEL 


Clement, Stromateis 5.9.3 


Fragment 28b 
[kat pévtoL kac] Aux KaTaAnEeTat PevdsOv TÉKTOVAS kat LÁPTUPAS. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.9.3 


Fragment 29 


ALPEDUTAL yap EV ávrt ATAVTOV of ÁPLOTOL, KAEOS GEVaOV 0vmTÓv: of 


9€ TOAAOL KEKÓPTUTOL ÓKWOTEP KTTVER. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.59.4 


Fragment 30 


Koo pov [róvŠe,] Tov avrov ATAVTOV, OUTE TLS 0e@u OTE AVPPOTWV 
éxrolmoev, GAN’ Hv del kat €otw kat €otat, TOP &etGoov, ATTÓ- 


PEVOV LETPA kat ATOTBELVÚMLEVOV pérpa. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.103.6 


25 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 28a 


The most esteemed (of people) ‘ascertains’ — and holds fast to! — 


what (merely) seems (to be the case). 


Fragment 28b 


{The goddess) Justice will catch up with fabricators of falsehoods 


and those who bear witness to them. 


Fragment 29 


The best choose one thing in place of all (other) things — ever-flowing 
glory among mortals. The majority, however, glut themselves (or: 


are glutted) - like cattle. 


Fragment 30 


(The ordered?) world, the same for all, no god or man made, but it 
always was, is, and will be, an everliving fire, being kindled in 


measures and being put out in measures. 


26 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 31a 


Trupos TpOTaL: TpÓTov 0&Àacca, Batacons 8€ TO pev urov yi, TO 
de juo TPNOTAP. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.104.3 


Fragment 31b 


Oáhagga DLAXÉETAL, kot METPEETAL ets TOV AVTOV Aóyov ókotos Tpó- 


o0ev Hv ñ yevégðar yf. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.104.5 


Fragment 32 
ëv, 10 gobóv þoðvov, Xéyeo0ou ovK é0éNeu Kat é0éXe, Zqvds Gvopa. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.115.1 


Fragment 33 
vópos kar Gov Teiðegðar évós. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.155.2 


27 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 31a 


Fire’s turnings: first, sea, and of sea half (is) earth and half ‘burner.’ 


Fragment 31b 


Sea is poured forth (from earth), and is measured in the same pro- 


portion as existed before it became earth. 


Fragment 32 


One thing, the only wise thing, is unwilling and willing to be called 


by the name Zeus. 


Fragment 33 


(It is) law (custom) also to obey (respect) (the) counsel of (a single) 


one. 


28 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 34 


aévvetor ákoúoavres Koybotouv Eolkaci hats atoto. wapTupeEl 


TOLPEOVTAS dTelvaL. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.115.3 


Fragment 35 


xp?) yàp eð para TOAAGY iotopas þrAogóbous ávöpas eivat kad’ 


*Hp&kAevrov. 


Clement, Stromateis 5.140.5 


Fragment 36 


Wx fou vartos wp yevéoðar, batı de Odvatos yv Yevéc0ou, Ex 


ys Se dwp ylverar, él Úðaros 8€ Wx}. 


Clement, Stromateis 6.17.2 


Fragment [37] 


[si modo credimus Ephesio Heraclito qui ait] sues caeno, cohortales aves 


pulvere vel cinere lavari. 


Columella 8.4.4 


29 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 34 


Uncomprehending, (even) when they have heard (the truth about 
things?), they are like deaf people. The saying ‘absent while pres- 


ent’ fits them well (literally, ‘bears witness to them’). 


Fragment 35 


[For, according to Heraclitus, men who are] lovers of wisdom ought 


very much to be enquirers into many things. 


Fragment 36 


For souls it is death to become water, and for water death to become 
earth. Water comes into existence out of earth, and soul out of 


water. 


Fragment [37] 


[... provided we believe Heraclitus of Ephesus, who said that] pigs 
wash themselves with mud, while farmyard birds wash with dust 


or ashes. 


30 Fragments: Text 
Fragment [38] 


NE ; R ; E NC MSS 
Soke? De KaTA TLVAS TPÊTOS GOTPOAOYTTAL ... HAPTUPEÍL Ò AUTO 


Kat “Hpáxhdeuros kat Ánpókpuros. 


Diogenes Laertius 1.23 


Fragment 39 
èv [prvy Bias éyévero ó Tevrápew, o0 TAEWV Aóyos Y TOV GAMOV. 


Diogenes Laertius 1.88 


Fragment 40 


TOAYLABiN vóov ov SidacKer “Hoiodov yap dv édidage kat IIuða- 


yopny, abris re Zevodaved te kat “Exatatov. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.1 


Fragment 41 


ëv 10 goþóv, emiatacbar yuopny, tórén ExvBepvnoet távra dia 


TAVTOV. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.1 


31 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment [38] 


[Thales], according to some, seems to have been the first student of 
astronomy; a fact that both Heraclitus and Democritus bear wit- 


ness to. 


Fragment 39 


In Priene was born Bias, son of Teutames, who (is) of more account 


than the rest (of his compatriots?). 


Fragment 40 


A lot of learning does not teach (a person the possession of) under- 
standing; (could it do so,) it would have so taught Hesiod and 


Pythagoras, or for that matter (?) Xenophanes and Hecataeus. 


Fragment 41 


[He says that] the wise (thing) is a single (thing) (or, differently 
punctuated: one thing, the wise thing, (is)) - knowing the plan 
twhich steerst all things through all things. 


32 Fragments: Text 


Fragment 42 


tóv T€ “Opnpov édackev détov ék TOV dyovov EKBadrdAETBae kat 


pamiferOar kat ` Apxidoxov ópotos. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.1 


Fragment 43 
ÚBpuv xp oBevvúvar waddov Ñ TupKkainv. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.2 


Fragment 44 
payeoBar xP TOV pov ÚT€ép TOD vóluou ŐKWO TEP TELXEOS. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.2 


Fragment 45 


Wuxfs melpara tov ovK av EfEÚPOLO, TATAY ETLTOPEVOLLEVOS óðóv: 


ovtw Babür Aóyov Exe. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.7 


Fragment [46] 
THY TE oinow lepav vógov Meye Kat THY Gpacw þeúðegðau. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.7 


33 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 42 


[He used to affirm that] Homer ought by rights to be ejected from the 
lists and thrashed, and similarly Archilochus. 


Fragment 43 


[He used to say that] there is a greater need to extinguish hybris than 


there is a blazing fire. 


Fragment 44 


[For, he said,] the people should fight on behalf of the law as (they 
would) for (their) city-wall. 


Fragment 45 


One would never discover the limits of soul, should one traverse 


every road — so deep a measure does it possess. 


Fragment [46] 


[He used to say that] thinking is (an instance of the) sacred disease 


[and that] sight is deceptive. 


34 Fragments: Text 
Fragment [47] 
p^ Elk] Tepi THY ueytorov av aAA opela. 


Diogenes Laertius 9.73 


Fragment 48 
rð ov THEM Óvoj Bios, Epyov de Oávaros. 


Etymologicum Magnum, sv bios 


Fragment 49 
eis [€pot] púprou, é&v dipuoroS $. 


Theodorus Prodromus, Letters 1 (Migne 1240a) 


Fragment 49a 


TOTAWOLS Tots avrois EuBlaivopév TE kat OUK €uBaúvopev, elpév TE 


Kal OUK ELEV. 


Heraclitus, Quaestiones Homericae 24 Oelmann (Schleiermacher, frag- 


ment 72) 


35 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment [47] 


Let us not make random conjectures about the most important 


matters. 


Fragment 48 


The bow’s name [then?] is ‘life’ (bios), but (its) job is death! 


Fragment 49 


One man (is) (the equivalent of) ten thousand, provided he be very 


good (excellent). 


Fragment 49a 


We step and do not step into the same rivers; we are and are not. 


36 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 50 


NR rak Y esa kaa A a Serre : x Tem a 
ovK épod, GAMA TOD Áóyov AKOVOAVTAS ópooyetv coóóv otw Ev 


e 


TávTa eivav ó "HpákAevrós bno. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.1 


Fragment 51 


A 2 " : "EM EC ; , : 
où &uvtàc ww Gkws Svaþepópevov éovrQ ópoAoyéev: TOMÍVTPOTOS Åp- 


povin Gkwotrep ró£ov Kat Aúpns. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.2 


Fragment 52 
atov mais €or Tallwv, TecTEVWV: mardos Y Basinin. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.4 


Fragment 53 


Tókepos TAVTOV EV Temp EOTL, TAVTOV Se BaotAeUs, Kat TOUS pev 
Beovs derge Tos Je àvOpomovs, TOUS pev SOvAOUS ETTOL MOE TOUS Be 


€Aevðépous. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.4 


37 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 50 


‘Not after listening to me, but after listening to the account, one does 
wisely in agreeing that all things are (in fact?) one (thing),’ [says 


Heraclitus]. 


Fragment 51 


They do not understand how, while differing from (or: being at vari- 
ance), (it) is in agreement with itself. (There is) a back-turning 


connection, like (that) of a bow or lyre. 


Fragment 52 


Lifetime is a child playing, moving pieces in a backgammon (?) game; 


kingly power (or: the kingdom) is in the hands of a child. 


Fragment 53 


War is father of all, and king of all. He renders some gods, others 


men; he makes some slaves, others free. 


38 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 54 
Apuovin adavys havepys Kpetttwv. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.5 


Fragment 55 
dow dts akon WAabynOoLS, TADTA EYW TPOTLWEW. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.5 


Fragment 56 


eEyTraTnvtar, pnoy, ot AVOPOTOL TPOS THY yvÓouv TOV þavepöv 
Taparinoivs "Oppo, ds éyéveto THV “EXN ver coberTepos 
TAVTOV, €kelvóv TE yàp males þdeipas KaTAKTELVOVTES EENTATN- 
gav eitovtes: óra elSonev kat €AdBopev, TadTa ATOAEÍTOLLEV, 


öga de ovre eidop.ev ott’ éAáopev, Tadra þépopev. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.9.5 


Fragment 57 


Sudaokados de TAELTTWVY “Holodos: Tobrov émlotavTat TAELOTA ectò- 


evar, otis NÉPNV Kat EUHPÓVNV OÚK éy(vegkev: EOTL yap Ev. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.2 


39 Fragments: Translation 


Fragment 54 


An unapparent connection is stronger (or: better) than one which is 


obvious. 


Fragment 55 


Whatsoever things (are) objects of sight, hearing, (and) experience — 


these things I hold in higher esteem. 


Fragment 56 


People are deceived, [he says], in the recognition of things that are 

obvious in much the same way Homer, who was wiser than all the 

Greeks, was deceived. For he was deceived by the words spoken to 
him by some boys killing lice: ‘What we saw and caught we leave 


behind, while what we did not see or catch we take (away with us). 


Fragment 57 


For very many people Hesiod is (their) teacher. They are certain he 
knew a great number of things - he who continually failed to rec- 


ognize (even) day and night (for what they are)! For they are one. 


40 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 58 


ot Catpot Téwvovtes katovres [TávTY Bagavílovres kakós TOUS áp- 
Ç > a vas š: ; , 

pwotobvtas] émourióvraL wndév’ &&vov pro dor AapBavery [mapa 

TOV APPWOTOVLTWV] TADTA épyalopevor tra ayaba kat TAS vóo- 


oust. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.3 


Fragment 59 
ypadewv 680s eúudeia kat sko. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.4 


Fragment 60 
6865 GVW KATH LÍO KOL WUTH. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.4 


Fragment 61 


Odara 960p KADAPOTATOV kat LLAPWTATOV, EXBÚOL LEV TOTLLOV KAL 


c'«TY|puov, avOpwTrots Be á morov kat óN é0puov. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.5 


41 Fragments: Translation 


Fragment 58 


Doctors, who cut and burn [those who are sick, grievously torturing 
them in every way], complain that they do not receive an appro- 


priate fee [from the sick] for doing these things. 


Fragment 59 


(The) way of writing (is) straight and crooked. 


Fragment 60 


A road up (and) down (is) one and the same (road). 


Fragment 61 


Sea-(water), [he says,] is very pure and very foul water - for fish 


drinkable and life-sustaining, for people undrinkable and lethal. 


42 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 62 


abavator Ovytot, Ovytot ádávaror, LOVTES TOV éketvov Bávarov, TOV 


de Exetvwv fiov TEBVENTES. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.6 


Fragment 63 


tévða Š” édvtit Evravioctadbat kat dbvAAKas ylvegðar éyeprt Govrov 


KOL VEKPOV. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.6 


Fragment 64 
TA ÕE TAVTA OLAKILEL KEPAVVÓS. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.7 


Fragment 65 
KaAet 8€ AUTO XPNTIMOCUVVNV kat kópov. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.7 


43 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 62 


Immortals (are) mortal(s), mortals immortal(s), these (the former?) liv- 
ing (in?) the death of those (the latter?), those (the latter?) dead in 
the life of these (the former?). Or: Mortals (are) immortal(s), immor- 
tals mortal(s), these (the latter?) living (in?) the death of those (the 


former?), those (the former?) dead in the life of these (the latter?). 


Fragment 63 


{He says that] tin his (its) presencet they arise and become wakeful 


guardians of living (people) and corpses. 


Fragment 64 


And thunderbolt steers the totality of things. 


Fragment 65 


{And he calls it (ie, fire)] ‘need and satiety.’ 


44 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 66 
TÁVTA yap, poi, TO mòp ÉTEADOV kKpuvet kat KATAATWETAL. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.6 


Fragment 67 


ó 0€0s HEPH Evdpdvy, xeu.ov 0épos, TOAEMOS ELpHUN, KOPOS ALLÓS 
[(ravavrtía dmavrta: odros 6 vo0s),] &AAOLODTAL de GKMOTED (mip?), 


óTóTav ovup y Bvopaciv, dvowaletat kab’ fjöovnv ékdoTou. 


Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.10.8 


Fragment [72] 


à jw Ta. Sinvekds óprAoðgt [Ady@ TH TA GAG Sroikoovrt, | TOUT 


Stadepovta. 


Marcus Aurelius 4.46 


Fragment [74] 
Kat ÓTu OÚ del (Os) maldas Tokeovov (sc. TrOLELY kat AéyeLv) 


Marcus Aurelius 4.46 


45 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 66 


Fire, [he says,] having come suddenly upon all things, will judge 


and convict them. 


Fragment 67 


God (is) day (and) night, winter (and) summer, war (and) peace, 
satiety (and) famine, and undergoes change in the way that (fire?), 
whenever it is mixed with spices, gets called by the name that 


accords with (the) bouquet of each (spice). 


Fragment [72] 


They are separated from that with which they are in the most contin- 


uous contact. 


Fragment [74] 


[He also said that we must not act and speak like] children of (our) 


parents. 


46 Fragments: Text 
Fragment [75] 


Tous kaðeúðovras olas ó "HpákAevros épyatas elvas A€ yer kat avvep- 


yous TOV ÈV TH KOT pY YLVOMLÉVODV. 


Marcus Aurelius 6.42 


Fragment 76a? 


LA TOP 10v ys 8&vorrov, kat anp Ef TOV Topos 0avorrov, dwp Ch 


TOV Qépos Bávarov, yf) TOV ÚdaATOS. 


Maximus of Tyre 41.4 


Fragment 76b? 
Trupós BávaTos EPL *yéveous, KAL dépos Báværos ÚSATL yéveaus. 


Plutarch, De E apud Delphous 392c 


Fragment 76c? 


Ott yis Bávaros Vdwp yevéoðar kat daros Dávaæros dépa yevégðar 


kat dépos TP kat EWTAALY. 


Marcus Aurelius 4.46 


47 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment [75] 


[Those who are asleep I think Heraclitus calls] labourers and co- 


producers of what happens in the universe. 


Fragment 76a? 


Fire lives the death of earth and air lives the death of fire; water lives 


the death of air, earth that of water. 


Fragment 76b? 


Fire’s death is birth for air, and air’s death birth for water. 


Fragment 76c? 


[We must always remember Heraclitus, to the effect that] death for 
earth is to become water, and death for water to become air, and 


for air (to become) fire, and so on in backward sequence. 


48 Fragments: Text 
Fragment [77] 


óðev kat "Hpáheurov puxo pavas répiv Q Bdværov úypñiov yevéc- 
Bar. [Tépipw 8€ civar adtais Tv eis yévegiv TTOOLV. GANaYXOD Be 
davar] Cav has Tov ékeivov BávæTov kat [Av éketvas TOV MuéÉTEp- 


ov da vaTov. 


Numenius, Fragment 30 (des Places) (Porphyry, De antro nympharum 10) 


Fragment 78 
Oos yàp dvOpuwtrevov pev ovK Exe. yvopas, Betov de Exe. 


Origen, Contra Celsum 6.12 


Fragment 79 
AVNP VÁTLOS ñKouge Tpos Satwovos ókeo^rep Tats Tpos dvöpós. 


Origen, Contra Celsum 6.12 


Fragment 80 


etðévar de xp TOV TTÓAEMLOV óvta Évvóv, kat BÚKMU Eptv, kat yvvóp.eva 


TAVTA KAT’ ptv kat Fxpeopeva.t 


Origen, Contra Celsum 6.42 


49 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment [77] 


[Which is why Heraclitus said that] for souls it is joy or death to 
become wet. [Elsewhere he says that] we live their death and they 


live our death. 


Fragment 78 


Human nature does not have right understanding; divine nature 


does. 


Fragment 79 


A man hears himself called silly by a divinity as a child does by a 


man. 


Fragment 80 


One must realize that war is common, and justice strife, and that all 


things come to be through strife and are (so) tordainedt. 


50 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 81a 
kata Tov "HpakAevrov komiðuv éotiv apynyos. 


Philodemus, Rhetoric 1, coll. 57,62 


Fragment 82? 
TLÓNKOV ó KAAALOTOS ALOXPOS AVÍPOTOV yéve, CUUBAAA ew. 


[Plato], Hippias Maior 289a 


Fragment 83? 


avOpwtwv ó TOHWTATOS Tpos 0eóov TLONKOS daveitar kai Tobi Kat 


KAANEL kat TOUS KANOLS THOU. 


[Plato], Hippias Maior 289b 


Fragment 84a 
MEeTABGAAOV AVATAÚETAL. 


Plotinus 4.8.1 


Fragment 84b 
KAMATOS EOTL Tots avrols „oyðelv kat dpyeoBat. 


Plotinus 4.8.1 


51 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 81a 


[According to Heraclitus, Pythagoras is] chief captain of swindlers. 


Fragment 82? 


[You are unaware of the truth of Heraclitus’ statement that] the most 
handsome of apes is ugly in comparison with (a member of the) 


human race. 


Fragment 83? 


[Or does not even Heraclitus ... say exactly this:] In the matter of 
wisdom, beauty, and every other thing, in contrast with God the 


wisest of mankind will appear an ape. 


Fragment 84a 


While changing it rests. 


Fragment 84b 


Weariness is toiling for the same (people) and being ruled (by them). 


52 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 85 
vo paxerdar yaheTóv: ó yap dv BéAy, Wux7s övertar. 


Plutarch, Coriolanus 22.2 


Fragment 86 


[GANG TOV pev Beíwv TA Mokka, KAO’ "HpakAevrov, | morin Stadvy- 


YQVEL BN YuyvwoKed Gar. 


Plutarch, Coriolanus 38 (= Clement, Stromateis 5.88.4) 


Fragment 87 
BArAGE AVOPWTIOS émi mavti ACY ETTTOHAGAaL bu et. 


Plutarch, De audiendo 40f-41a 


Fragment 88 


Tato T' Eve (Ov Kat TEDVNKOS kai TO éypTyopos Kat TO KABEDSOV Kat 
VEOV Kat ympouóv: TASE yàp LETATETÓVTA EKELVA EOTL KAKELVA 


TOAALW LETATETOVTA TADTO. 


Pseudo-Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium 106e 


53 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 85 


It is difficult to fight passion ((one's) heart), for whatever it wishes it 


buys at the price of soul. 


Fragment 86 


[But the greater part of things divine, according to Heraclitus, | 
escape ascertainment because of (people’s?) lack of belief (or: lack of 


confidence). 


Fragment 87 


A stupid (sluggish?) person tends to become all worked up over 


every statement (he hears). 


Fragment 88 


And, (?) as (one and) the same thing, there is present (in us?) living 
and dead and the waking and the sleeping and young and old. 

For the latter, having changed around, are the former, and the for- 
mer, having changed around, are (back) again (to being) the 


latter. 


54 Fragments: Text 
Fragment [89] 


ó "Hpákðettós bmou tots éypryopdaw Eva Kal KOLVOV KÓG LOV eivat, 


TOV 8€ korpwpévwv ExaoToV Els iðLov atroaTPEdETOaL. 


Pseudo-Plutarch, De superstitione 166c 


Fragment 90 
Tropos TE AVTAPOLBT TA TAVTA kat TOP ATAVTOV, OKWOTEP XPYTOD 
XPTPATA kat xpmp.a ov XPUOÓS. 


Plutarch, De E apud Delphous 338d-e 


Fragments 91a? [91b] 


[moro uu yap oúx stiv éuBiva dts TH adT@ kad’ "HpdkAevrov 
ovde Bvyrís ovoías Sis óþagðar kara ¿Ev (Tis ours): GAN’ òt- 
VINTL kat THXEL pero oA ns] TKLSVNOL kat TAAL ovváyer [(WaAAOV 
de oúðe rà OS’ ÚorTepov, GAN’ &p.a)] ovvicTaTaL kat GTOAELTEL 


KAL TPÓTELOL KAL ATTELCL. 


Plutarch, De E apud Delphous 392b 


55 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment [89] 


{Heraclitus says that] for those who are awake there is a single, com- 
mon universe, whereas in sleep each person turns away into (his) 


own, private (universe). 


Fragment 90 


The totality of things, [says Heraclitus,] is an exchange for fire, and 
fire an exchange for all things, in the way goods (are an exchange) 


for gold, and gold for goods. 


Fragment 91a?, [91b] 


(a) [For, according to Heraclitus, it is not possible to step twice into 
the same river, nor is it possible to touch a mortal substance twice 
in so far as its state (hexis) is concerned. But, thanks to (the) swift- 
ness and speed of change,] (b) it scatters (things?) and brings 
(them?) together again, [(or, rather, it brings together and lets go 
neither ‘again’ nor ‘later’ but simultaneously)], (it) forms and (it) 


dissolves, and (it) approaches and departs. 


56 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 92 


LiPvdAdra De uavopévo orópaTi kab’ "HpákAevrov &yéAaca [kat 
AKQAAWTLOTA Kal ipu ra] dbeyyowEevy [xÀ (ov érv é&ukvetrat 


TH boví Sua Tov Beóv. | 


Plutarch, De Pythiae oraculis 397a 


Fragment 93 


6 dvaé, oð TO pavtetóv Eat TO Ev Acddois, oÚre AéyeL oTE KPUTITEL 


GAMA INHALVEL. 


Plutarch, De Pythiae oraculis 404d 


Fragment 94 


“HAtos yàp ovx úrrepBMoerar pérpa: el de ph, “Epuvves piv Aukms 


ETÍKOVPOL é£evprjgovavw. 


Plutarch, De exilio 604a 


Fragment 95 
apadiny KPÚTTELV ğpewov. 


Plutarch, An virtus doceri possit 439d 


57 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 92 


(The) Sibyl, [according to Heraclitus,] uttering with raving mouth 
words mirthless, [unadorned, and unperfumed, reaches (us) with 


her voice up to a thousand years later, thanks to the god.] 


Fragment 93 


The lord whose oracle is in Delphi neither indicates clearly nor con- 


ceals but gives a sign. 


Fragment 94 


The sun (god) will not overstep (his) measures. Otherwise (the) 


avenging Furies, ministers of Justice, will find him out. 


Fragment 95 


It is better, [says Heraclitus,] to conceal ignorance. 


58 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 96 
VEKVES KOTPLwV EKBANTOTEPOL. 


Strabo 16.26 


Fragment 97 
kúves yap kot Bavíovarv Ov dv Bñ) YLWOCKWOL. 


Plutarch, An seni respublica gerenda sit 787c 


Fragment 98 
at yuyal dopavtat kab’ “Ady. 


Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae 943e 


Fragment 99 
el pr Atos Ñv, Éveka TOV GAWD GoTpWY Evdpdvy dv HV. 


Pseudo-Plutarch, Aqua an ignis utilior 957a; De fortuna 98c 


Fragment 100 


... [mepuó8ous: àv 6 Aros ÉMLOTATNS ðv kat OKOTIOS ópitew kat Bpaf- 
evel Kat avadenkvúvoL kat avadatvery WLETABOAGS Kat] Spas at 


TAaVTA þépovor kað’ "HpakAevrov ... . 


Plutarch, Quaestiones Platonicae 1007d—e 


59 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 96 


Corpses are more fit to be thrown out than dung. 


Fragment 97 


{According to Heraclitus] dogs just bark at whomsoever they do not 


recognize. 


Fragment 98 


{And Heraclitus said, admirably, that] [the? those?] souls (have (use) 


the sense of) smell in Hades. 


Fragment 99 


If (the) sun did not exist, [as far as the rest of the stars are con- 


cerned(?)] it would be night. 


Fragment 100 


[The sun ... shares with the chief and primal god the job of setting 
bounds to ... (the) changes and] seasons that bring all things, [ac- 


cording to Heraclitus]. 


60 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 101 
ELL NOA NV épeovróv. 


Plutarch, Adversus Coloten 1118c 


Fragment 101a 
6d0aArA LOL yap TOV eov AKPLBÉCTEPOL LAPTUPES. 


Polybius 12.27.1 


Fragment 102 


TÔ pev VEO kada TAVTA [kot dyaða] Kat Stkata, &v0poTou 8€ à ev 


dduka Vrevkydbacw à de Gikoua. 


Porphyry, Quaestiones Homericae (on Iliad 4.4; p 69 Schrader) 


Fragment 103 
Evvöv yap apy Kal Tépas émi KUKAOD [Tepubepetos ]. 


Porphyry, Quaestiones Homericae (on Iliad 24.200; p 190 Schrader) 


Fragment 104 


TUS yap wÚTÓóv vóos Y ppv; SHpwov aordotor Tei ovra Kat ða- 


61 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 101 


[Heraclitus, as though he has made some mighty and august utter- 


ance, says:] L investigated myself (or: I made enquiry of myself). 


Fragment 101a 


Eyes are more accurate witnesses than are [the] ears. 


Fragment 102 


To god all things are fair and just, whereas humans have supposed 


that some things are unjust, other things just. 


Fragment 103 


In the case of a circle[’s circumference] beginning and end are 


common. 


Fragment 104 


What discernment or intelligence, [he says,] do they possess? They 


62 Fragments: Text 


KANY XPELWVTAL óp.LÀq OUK ELSOTES STL ‘ot TOAAOL kakot, GALYoL 8€ 


ayadol. 


Proclus, In Alicibiadem 1, p 117 Westerink 


Fragment 105 
&o1poAóyov bnot tov "Oympov. 


Scholia Homerica (on Iliad 18.251) 


Fragment 106 


eite óp0@s "HpakAevros émémAm£ev “Horddw tas pev ayabas Torov- 
évo, Tas de davrAas, Ws AyVOOOVTL HYG HuEepas ATAONS MOV 


obcav. 


Plutarch, Camillus 19.1 


Fragment 107 


KQKOL ji prupes &v0porouguv óo8oA Hot Kal OTA BapBapovs buxas 


ÉXÓVTUV. 


Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 7.126 


63 Fragments: Translation 


place their trust in popular bards, and take (the) throng for their 
teacher, not realizing that ‘the majority (are) bad, and (only) few 


(are) good.’ 


Fragment 105 


{Heraclitus says that] Homer was an astronomer. 


Fragment 106 


[... Whether Heraclitus was right in upbraiding Hesiod ... for not 
knowing that] the real constitution of each day is one (and the 


same) ... 


Fragment 107 


Poor witnesses for people are eyes and ears if they possess uncom- 


prehending (literally, ‘barbarian’) souls. 


64 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 108 


6KOTOV Áóyous HKOvVTA, oúðeis AHiKVELTAL és TOUTO, MOTE YLVMTKELV 


6 1v Gobóv EOTL, TAVTWV KEXWPLTWEVOV. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.174 


[Fragment 109 = fragment 95] 


Fragment 110 
avOpwrots yiverdar Ókóga BéAovorv oúk GWELVOV. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.176 


Fragment 111 


voðgos vytetny éroinoev SV kat 2 yadov, ALLOS KÓPOV, KA LOTOS 


AVATIAVELY. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.177 


Fragment 112 


owdpovetv dperr| peyloTn, Kal Godin GANOER Aéyew Kal morty 


Kata oic ETQLLOVTAS. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.178 


65 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 108 


Of all those whose accounts I have listened to, none gets to the 


point of recognizing that which is wise, set apart from all. 


[Fragment 109 = fragment 95] 


Fragment 110 


It is not better for people to get all that they want! 


Fragment 111 


Disease makes health pleasant and good, hunger satiety, weariness 


rest. 


Fragment 112 


Sound thinking (is) a very great virtue, and (practical) wisdom (con- 
sists in our) saying what is true and acting in accordance with 


(the) real constitution (of things), (by) paying heed (to it). 


66 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 113 
Evvóv ott Tác TO bpoveEv. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.179 


Fragment 114 


¿uv vow Aéyovras taoxupiledOar xpr) TO EUVÓ TÁAVTOV, ÓKWOTEP VOM 
TTÓALS, KAL TOAD (GXupoTépos. TPÉHOVTAL yap TAVTES ot AVOPOTELOL 
VOLOL ÚTTO évós, TOV Belov: kparel yàp TOTODTOV Ókógov ÉBÉAEL Kat 


€fapkel TOU kal TEPLYLVETAL. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.179 


Fragment [115] 
Wuxfs ori Adyos éavróv avEmv. 


John Stobaeus 3.1.180a 


Fragment 116 
avOpwtovot mági WETEDTL YLVWOKELY ÉNUTOUS kat Twdpoveiv. 


John Stobaeus 3.5.6 


67 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 113 


Thinking is common to all. 


Fragment 114 


Those who (would) speak with insight must base themselves firmly 
on that which is common to all, as a city does upon (its) law — and 
much more firmly! For all human laws are nourished by one (law), 
the divine (law). For it holds sway to the extent that it wishes, 


and suffices for all, and is still left over. 


Fragment [115] 


Soul possesses a logos (measure, proportion) which increases itself. 


Fragment 116 


All people have a claim to self-knowledge (literally, ‘self- 


ascertainment’) and sound thinking. 


68 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 117 


ANP ókórav meðuoðf, yetar Uno TALdds AvABOV THAAAGLEVOS, ok 


éTaiov ókn Patver, typy THY Vuxriv xwv. 


John Stobaeus 3.5.7 


Fragment 118 
avyy Enpy ux, TOHWTATN kat aptam. 


John Stobaeus 3.5.8 


Fragment 119 
"HpákAevros ¿dí ós ñ0os àv8po mo Satpwv. 


John Stobaeus 4.40.23 


Fragment 120 


El ~ e , f. e Ed X. , ^ ” 4 
TOUS Kat ÉFTÉPAS TEPLATA Y APKTOS KAL AVTLOV TAS APKTOV oupos 


avOptou Arós. 


Strabo 1.6 


Fragment 121 


átuov “Edeotous ñBm86v atrayéaoGa no. kai Tots &umBous THY 


TOA KaTOXUTELY, otrwes “Eppodmpov ávöpa éovràv ÓVNALOTOV 


69 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 117 


Whenever a man is drunk, he is led along, stumbling, by a beardless 
boy; he does not perceive where he is going, because his soul is 


wet. 


Fragment 118 


A flash (or: ray) of light (is) a dry soul, wisest and best (or: most 


noble). 


Fragment 119 


{Heraclitus said that] a person’s character is his fate (divinity). 


Fragment 120 


(The) limits of dawn and evening are the Bear and, opposite the 


Bear, (the) Watcher(?) of bright Zeus. 


Fragment 121 


The adult Ephesians should all by rights go hang themselves, leav- 


ing the city to adolescents. For they expelled Hermodorus, the 


70 Fragments: Text 


é£éBaAov davies: ñuuéoyv ume els óvijua Tos EoTw, el Be ph, RAAT TE 


Kat er” GAAWYV. 


Strabo 14.25 


Fragment 123 
vous 8€ kad’ “Hpaxdertov kpúrrreo dos bu el. 


Themistius, Orations 5.69b 


Fragment 124 


cáppa eik) kexuvpévov 6 KaAALOTOS, otv "HpdkAevros, [ó] 


KOO HOS. 


Theophrastus, Metaphysics 15 (p 16 Ross and Fobes) 


Fragment 125 
KOL Ó KUKEwY SLLOTATAL (MN) KLVOÚMLEVOS. 


Theophrastus, De vertigine 9 


Fragment 125a? 


pr émbiirrol Bas TAOVTOS, Eby, “Edéoros, iv’ eee yxour de 


TTOVTPEVOPLEVOL. 


John Tzetzes, Scholia on Aristophanes’ Plutus 88 


71 Fragments: Translation 


most valuable man among them, saying, ‘We will not have even a 
single one as the most valuable among us. If such there (purports 


to) be, (let him be so) elsewhere and among others.’ 


Fragment 123 


(A thing’s? (the world’s?)) real constitution [according to Heraclitus] 


has a tendency to conceal itself. 


Fragment 124 


The most beautiful order (in the universe?) (or: ‘the (this?) most 
beautiful universe’), [says Heraclitus,] is a heap of sweepings, pil- 


ed up at random. 


Fragment 125 


Even the barley-drink separates if it is not stirred. 


Fragment 125a? 


May wealth not fail you, [he said,] men of Ephesus, so that you may 


be convicted of being (the?) scoundrels (you are). 


72 Fragments: Text 
Fragment 126 


TA Wuxpa BépeTar, 6epj.óv WWyxeTaL, Vypov advatveTar, Kapdadéov 


votileTaL. 


John Tzetzes, Scholia ad Exegesin in Iliadem, p 126 Hermann 


Fragment 129 


Muðayópns Munoapxov tovopinv rjokncoev avOporrov paw To 
MAVTWV, Kal ékAe£duevos TAVTAS TAS OVYYpAdas ÉTOLMOCATO éavr- 


ov codiny, moAvpaðinv, kakorexvimv. 


Diogenes Laertius 8.6 


73 Fragments: Translation 
Fragment 126 


Cold things become warm, a warm thing becomes cold; a moist thing 


becomes dry, a parched thing becomes moist. 


Fragment 129 


Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, trained himself to the highest 
degree of all mankind in (the art of) investigation, and having 
selected these writings constructed a wisdom of his own - a lot of 


learning, a disreputable (piece of) craftmanship. 


COMMENTARY 


References to well-known editions and critical studies of the works of 
Heraclitus and of other ancient sources (Reinhardt 1916, Gigon 1935, 
Kirk 1954, Marcovich 1967, Kahn 1979) are abbreviated to the author's 
surname, enclosed in parentheses: for example, ‘(Kahn),’ ‘(Marcovich 
ad loc).’ Full titles of such works can be found in the bibliography, pp 
203-6. References to other critical studies are also abbreviated to the 
author’s surname, but the specific page number is then cited; when 
more than one work by an author is listed in the bibliography, the 
individual items are identified by the date of publication. Pre-Socratic 
philosophers are referred to by their D-K numeration. 


Fragment 1 


We know from Aristotle (and later Sextus Empiricus) that this frag- 
ment comes from the beginning of Heraclitus’ book. So it is not sur- 
prising to find him referring to ‘this account’ (logos); it was standard 
for Ionian prose-authors of the day to refer at the outset to the logos of 
which their book was going to treat (eg, Hecataeus of Miletus, Ion of 
Chios; for references see Kahn). But, as soon becomes apparent, the 
‘account’ is no standard report on the latest piece of scientific investi- 
gation on which the author has been engaged: it is boldly claimed (a) 
to hold ‘forever’ (aiei), and (b) to be something of which people ‘al- 
ways (aiei) prove uncomprehending' (the position of the adverb aiei is 
a fine piece of systematic ambiguity; it can be meaningfully taken with 
(a), or with (b), or, most compellingly of all, with both). 

Such, at any rate, would have been the natural interpretation of 
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these lines that any contemporary reader would have made, without 
further knowledge of what else Heraclitus might have to say about his 
logos. But since Heraclitus’ time the logos of fragment 1 has been taken 
as much more than simply his ‘account’ (of things). For the Stoics it 
was also (and more importantly) that Rational Principle (Logos) which 
directs the universe, and for a number of modern commentators (nota- 
bly Kirk) it is also (and more importantly) that ‘patterned structure’ of 
the real that is the object of Heraclitus’ account. So for the Stoics a 
second and more powerful interpretation of the phrase eontos aiei is 
‘everlastingly existent,’ and the same is true for those who take logos as 
‘structure’ (if the universe is everlasting, so naturally is its patterned 
structure). . 

The Stoic interpretation can be dismissed: there is no convincing 
evidence that logos meant ‘rational principle’ for Heraclitus (his word 
for this is in fact to sophon, ‘that which is wise’; see fragment 108), or 
that it had any such meaning in contemporary literature. The structur- 
al interpretation is less obviously wrong (the writings of Herodotus a 
generation later make it clear that Jogos can mean, among other things, 
‘ratio,’ ‘proportion,’ and ‘measure’), but it is still unlikely (West). For 
Heraclitus the logos (of fragments 1, 50) is something one ‘hears’ or 
fails to hear; one does not ‘hear’ ratios, proportions, or patterned 
structures. (Some of the latter senses do, however, appear in other 
fragments of Heraclitus; but in such instances — fragments 31, 45 — he 
does not appear to be talking about a logos that one ‘hears.’) 

For these reasons it seems best to understand eontos (= the partici- 
ple of the verb ‘to be’) in a veridical sense (see Herodotus 1.95.1, 
1,116.5); ie, the logos ‘is true’ (or ‘holds’) forever. Whose logos is it? As 
far as fragment 1 is concerned, a natural assumption is that it is the 
logos of Heraclitus himself. But as one reads the fragments, it becomes 
clear that the logos of Heraclitus is merely a translation into human 
speech of the logos of ‘that which is wise’ (fragment 108; cf fragment 
32). This logos is that statement (or complex of statements) which both 
descriptively announces that ‘all things are one’ (fragment 50) and 
prescriptively enunciates that ‘divine’ law which both underpins all 
human law (fragment 114) and ensures on pain of punishment (frag- 
ment 94) that measured change amidst stability which constitutes the 
real (fragment 31). As a statement of the ‘law’ of the operations of the 
real it comes close to being, in part at least, what we would call a 
‘formula (of science)’ (Gigon, Kirk); the difference being that this par- 
ticular logos is either the all-embracing formula for the operations of 
the real that subsumes all other formulae (after the manner, in some 
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way, of the formula E = MC?) or else the sum total of such formulae. 
In the words of Sextus Empiricus (below, p 178), the logos is an expla- 
nation (or exposition or articulation, exégésis) of the mode of arrange- 
ment of the universe. 

As is clear from other fragments as well (eg, fragments 17, 56, 57), 
Heraclitus has little confidence in either the open-mindedness of the 
majority of people (‘both before they have heard it’) or their abilities of 
comprehension. The experiential techniques that serve them well en- 
ough in ordinary matters fail when confronted with the language 
Heraclitus uses (his ‘words’) and the natural processes and events 
(the ‘deeds’ (of nature)) which he describes, eg, in fragment 31 (the 
formula ‘words and deeds’ is common in epic poetry, and is here 
taken over by Heraclitus to serve a larger purpose). The reason, he 
seems to claim, is that most people are happy with, no doubt because 
they can get by comfortably with, a blurred account of the real. His 
own account makes careful distinctions, searching out the genuine 
articulations of the real and looking for the way things are really 
constituted (rather than the way they appear to be).* 

The final sentence should be compared with fragment 34. Most 
people, says Heraclitus, in waking life see without awareness, just as, 
when they are asleep, they have dreams but cannot recollect those 
dreams; they are, in the words of the proverb (fragment 34), ‘absent 
while present.’ The remark is a disparaging one, but Heraclitus also 
believes that even ‘barbarian’ souls (fragment 107) can take steps to- 
wards understanding, if they show open-mindedness (fragment 18), 
breadth of interest (fragment 35) and perseverance (fragment 22). 


Fragment 2 


The antecedent of the phrase ‘that is why’ cannot be known for cer- 
tain, but fragment 114 seems not unlikely to have been at least a part 
of it. The ‘divine law’ seen as the laws of physics (see fragment 94) is 
‘common’ or ‘universal’ in that it commands universal assent and can 
be ‘relied upon’ (fragment 114); seen as the moral law, it commands 


* For this sense of physis see Kirk, and compare fragment 123. Another possibility, 
however, is that hokös echei means ‘in the way each is in reality distinguished 
(from the others).’ If this is correct, we may well be looking at the origin in Greek 
thought of Plato’s celebrated doctrine of division according to ‘natural articula- 
tions’ (see Plato, Phaedrus 265e 1-2). 
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universal obedience. In practice such assent and obedience are not 
universal, and Heraclitus’ goal is presumably to do something about 
it. The private ‘understanding’ or ‘perception’ by the majority of man- 
kind of what the ‘logos as law’ amounts to is not spelled out by Hera- 
clitus, but one can reasonably guess that it involves a misapprehension 
of its application to how they must live. (Phronésis is a word which is 
frequently connected to practical action.) 
For logos as ‘account’ see commentary on fragment 1. 


The words of Sextus, as the manuscripts give them, are ‘that is why we must 
follow that which is universal’ (kow@), and this, in an apparent gloss by 
Sextus himself, is expanded to ‘for common (£vvós) means universal’; the 
whole not very coherent ensemble, after a further expansion by Bekker, 
reads, ‘that is why we must follow that which is common (ie, universal; for 
“common” means “universal”).’ The whole sentence has been rejected by 
several recent commentators as a piece of moral exhortation by Sextus him- 
self. But the word ‘follow’ is clearly used in its archaic sense of ‘obey’ 

(see, eg, Herodotus 5.18.2, where there is an exhortation to ‘follow custom’ 
[vépos — a word which can also mean 'law']), and fragment 114 makes it 
equally clear that the logos, taken prescriptively, is a ‘divine law’ (eios vóu- 
os) (see fragment 41, ‘plan’) which, while no doubt covering in its range 

the laws of physics as well as the moral law, is in the matter of conduct ‘com- 
mon’ (évvds) or ‘universal’ in the straightforward sense of ‘commanding 
universal obedience’ (see Lausdei 81). If this is the case, the notion of ‘fol- 
lowing’ what is ‘common’ would not seem to be particularly un-Heracli- 
tean; the real problem lies in coping with a sentence in Sextus which does 
not seem fully coherent unless a phrase, something along the lines of that 
supplied by Bekker, has dropped out. (On this see further Kirk 57-8). 


Fragment 3 


Without benefit of context we can only speculate about the import of 
this fragment. It could be naively literal; it could be ironical; it could be 
satirical. If Heraclitus really believed that there was a brand-new sun 
every day (see fragment 6), it could be argued that he should be taken 
literally as to its apparently tiny size. But there are reasons for think- 
ing that fragment 6 (qv) is not to be taken literally, and this suggests 
that fragment 3 should be read with equal caution. From Aristotle (see 
Kahn, n 193) we can infer that the phrase ‘the sun is a foot wide’ was 
a standard example of deceptive appearance (like ‘sticks look bent in 
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water’), and it seems not impossible (ibid) that the very late source for 
this fragment, Aétius, influenced by the example, added an explicit- 
ness to Heraclitus’ remark which was never intended. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (9.7), Heraclitus said merely that ‘the sun is the size 
it appears.’ 


Fragment 4? 


This ‘fragment,’ if it is one, is in fact reported speech and in another 
language than Heraclitus’ own, so it must be viewed with caution. If it 
is anything like what Heraclitus said, it can hardly be interpreted 
(pace Kirk) along the same lines as fragments 9 and 13. Only if Hera- 
clitus had said something like ‘cattle like bitter vetch rather than hon- 
ey; people like honey rather than bitter vetch,’ would the point have 
been a similar one, and there is no evidence that Heraclitus? is here 
saying any such thing. As it stands, the supposed statement is, if 
anything, contrasting the pleasures of the body and those of the 
(rational) soul; only possessors of the latter — ie, only human beings - 
can ever in the strict sense of the word be called ‘happy’ (felix). Such a 
view sounds suspiciously Platonic/Aristotelian, and given the lack of 
supporting evidence can be at best tentatively attributed to 
Heraclitus. 


Fragment 5 


This fragment attacks certain features of current religious practice in 
the way that Xenophanes had earlier attacked religious anthropomor- 
phism (Xenophanes, fragments 14-16 D-K), and the same reductio ad 
absurdum technique is used. The subject is, as often, ‘people’ — in the 
sense of ‘ordinary, unenlightened people.’ 

On the nature of ‘gods and heroes’ Heraclitus is here silent. But he 
would not have been the first or the last Greek to believe in one god 
and many gods simultaneously, the ‘one god’ (to sophon, ‘that which is 
wise’, fragment 108) being in effect the supreme, and ultimately the 
only important one in his pantheon. 


With the mss, I read &AAws (‘in vain’) rather than, with D-K, ¿»Mw (‘new,’ 
‘fresh’ (blood)). 
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Fragment 6 


The newness of which Heraclitus speaks was presumably not abso- 
lute newness.* We have it on the authority of Diogenes Laertius (9.9) 
that Heraclitus believed that the celestial bodies were ‘bowls’ (scaph- 
ai), and that when a ‘bright’ exhalation (from the sea) collected in the 
bowl of the sun and began to burn, daylight was caused, and whena 
‘dark’ one (from the earth) superseded it, there was night-time. 
Whether the authority of Diogenes Laertius is enough is disputed. 
Kirk (272) believes that for Heraclitus there was only one exhalation, 
from the sea (= evaporation), and that Diogenes Laertius has been 
misled by an intervening Aristotelian theory of two exhalations. If Kirk 
is right, one can speculate that for Heraclitus the sun was a bowl filled 
with combustible material, ignited and fed by evaporation, exting- 
uished at sunset by (sea-)water, and reignited and fed the next day by 
further evaporation. But Diogenes Laertius’s account makes sense, 
and is not self-evidently wrong; so the matter is probably best left 
open. 


A hint in Plato (Republic 498a) suggests that Heraclitus’ original sentence 
also had in it a reference to the sun’s being ‘kindled’ and ‘extinguished,’ 
and the scholiast on Republic 498a goes on to say that for Heraclitus the kind- 
ling was at dawn and the extinguishing at sunset. 


Fragment 7 


Aristotle, as so often, is interpreting his predecessors in the light of 
his own theories; as is universally agreed, there is no need to infer 
from the presence of the word ‘smoke’ that Heraclitus has in mind 
Aristotle’s theory of ‘intermediate’ exhalations. But what meaning the 
fragment is meant to convey is still far from clear. One possibility (see 
Kirk ad loc, following Patin) is that Heraclitus is being ironical: even if 
the world’s unity were to become manifest to all (ie, by all things 
turning into one physical, perceptible thing — smoke), men are forever 
sniffing around for differences, and their noses would surely find 
several — even in smoke! On this interpretation we are looking at yet 
another instance of Heraclitus’ view that mankind has a habit of miss- 


* The idea is not however as strange as it seems. Xenophanes, for example, was 
credited with the view that ‘the sun comes into being each day from little pieces 
of fire that collect together’ (Hippolytus 1.14.3). 
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ing the unity amidst the diversity of things. Its possible weakness lies 
in the profound difficulty any commentator has in knowing just what 
is and what is not irony in Heraclitus’ writings. 

A second possibility, first espoused by Reinhardt (1916, 180, n 2) 
and adopted — with variations — by many scholars since (see eg, Kirk) 
is that the senses are indeed the source of learning (fragment 55), but 
are valueless without the presence of an intelligent mind to interpret 
them (fragment 107). To the eye smoke is uniform, to the nostrils 
something differentiable. Were one to accept uncritically the ‘eviden- 
ce’ of the one, the world is a unity; of the other, a diversity; when the 
truth of the matter is that for Heraclitus the world is both. 

A third possibility, which tries to take account of the heavy stress 
laid on the sense of smell in Heraclitus’ words, is one that makes no 
attempt to fit the words into some putative framework of ‘unity and 
diversity,’ and runs as follows: while the senses may often deceive 
(fragment 107), a less often used sense can occasionally, and usefully, 
‘correct’ the immediate impression created by another more usually 
reliable one. Such a sense is smell, with its sometimes extraordinary 
powers of discrimination. 


The phrase ‘ta vra’ (‘reality’), so common in later philosophical Greek, is 
excised by Kirk and Marcovich as Aristotle's own gloss on the word “máv- 
ra" (‘all things’) on the ground that, if retained, it would be a unique usage 
in Heraclitus. But, as Kirk himself admits (233), the phrase (in the sense 
of ‘reality’) is found in the writings of several other pre-Socratics, and this 
seems a respectable enough reason for retaining it. 

It should also be pointed out that, given the structure of Aristotle’s sen- 
tence, we cannot be sure whether what we have here is a direct quota- 
tion, an accurate rendering of Heraclitus into reported speech, or simply a 
loose paraphrase. The second and third possibilities seem to me the 
strongest; a direct quotation would have read éóvra (Heraclitus’ Ionic 
dialect-word), not óvra. 


Fragment 8? 


The ‘quotation’ is in fact a series of reminiscences on Aristotle's part of 
phrases in Heraclitus that deal with the real as a balance between 
opposites. The final phrase is almost certainly a paraphrase drawn 
from what is now fragment 80, and the middle phrase yet another 
paraphrase, probably of the contents of fragment 51 (qv). The first 
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phrase, by contrast, contains an Ionic word (antixoun), and may well 
be drawn from a generalization Heraclitus himself may have once 
made about the implications of, for example, the lyre and bow analo- 
gies (fragment 51). 


Fragment 9 


If Aristotle’s opening remarks catch something of an original state- 
ment by Heraclitus that he, Aristotle, has truncated for purposes of 
quotation, the original might have run somewhat as follows: ‘Don- 
keys would prefer refuse to gold; (human beings would prefer gold to 
refuse.” Heraclitus would be emphasizing once again how the same 
thing produces opposite effects on different objects (see fragment 61), 
and the point would be: ‘the same thing, gold, produces opposite 
effects on different objects, pleasure in human beings and distaste in 
donkeys; the same thing, rubbish ... etc.” (See also fragment 13: the 
required sense will be: ‘the same thing, filth, produces opposite ef- 
fects on different objects — pleasure in pigs, distaste in human beings; 
the same thing, water ... etc’). If this is the case, an identity-thesis 
need no more be foisted on Heraclitus in this instance than in frag- 
ments 61 and 13. Heraclitus is not claiming that pleasure and disgust 
are themselves identical because produced by the same thing (filth/ 
gold); as is clear from fragment 88 (qv, with n), the ‘sameness’ of 
which he occasionally speaks is to be understood rather as the inter- 
connectedness of various apparent opposites. 


The meaning of súppara is unclear; literally, it seems to mean anything that 
is ‘trailed’ (hence possibly straw, chaff, or rubbish generally). 


Fragment 10 


The term ‘graspings’ or ‘things taken together’ seems to make most 
sense if understood as shorthand for ‘things taken together (by the 
mind).’ By its synoptic powers the mind can combine formal features 
of the real which, prima facie, run counter to each other. In some 
general way these features may have been seen by Heraclitus as ‘op- 
posites,’ but they are certainly not the straightforward ‘opposites’ 
(night/day, etc) of other fragments. In talking of ‘whole’/‘not whole,’ 
he seems to be distinguishing (as Kahn points out) objects in the 
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world from the world itself, and in so doing offering a comment on the 
age-old question of the one and the many. Thus any object will be a 
‘whole’ (ie, it will be a unity subsuming a diversity), yet not a whole 
(ie, it will be itself merely one whole or unity among many in that most 
complete of all wholes or unities, the universe itself). In slightly dif- 
ferent terms, an object can be seen by the mind both from the point of 
view of the centripetal forces that make for its unity and from that of 
the centrifugal forces that make for its fragmentation into parts; 
mind’s synoptic vision grasps both the unity in diversity and the 
diversity in unity of things. The metaphor of consonance and disson- 
ance seems to be employed to make a similar point (see also fragment 
51): any object, such as a lyre, exists in a state of balanced tension. 
In the particular state of balanced tension which makes the lyre a 
functioning whole or unity, its finely tuned strings ‘sing together’ 
(synaidein); any tendency in the opposite direction (ie, towards a 
slackening or over-tightening of the strings) will produce a malfunc- 
tion, in which the strings ‘sing apart’ (diaidein) (from one another). 
The degree of tension of the strings can be viewed either as a force for 
unity (right functioning/consonance) or as a force for fragmentation 
(malfunctioning/dissonance), and both views are legitimate and com- 
plementary. 

In talking of ‘wholes’/‘not wholes’ Heraclitus had indicated that the 
one exception to the rule was the universe itself, and the fragment 
ends with a discussion of the universe. The point seems to be: while 
in this instance an important formal distinction (‘whole’/‘not whole’) 
cannot be made, another point — ‘unity’/‘multiplicity’ — can, and the 
synoptic mind makes it (compare fragment 50: ‘all things are one’). 
The universe itself, in a word, is the supreme illustration of both unity 
in diversity (see fragment 50) and diversity in unity. 

As in fragment 90 (qv), there is doubt as to whether the phrase ‘all 
things’ is to be understood collectively or distributively, and conse- 
quently whether the ‘one thing’ is the one mass of aethér obtaining 
after one of the world’s periodic destructions by fire (ecpyrósis) — the 
ancient, and specifically Stoic understanding of Heraclitus’ cosmology 
- or the one, everlasting universe a portion of whose aethér exists 
everlastingly under the form of other elements. The fragment is suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to bolster either theory, or even both (as seems to 
be a clear possibility also in the case of fragment 31, qv). 


The question of whether to read ouÀX dues (‘graspings’? ‘things grasped’? 
‘things taken together’? ‘takings together’?) or cuvaises (‘contacts’? 
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‘things in contact’?) is notoriously controverted. With Snell, Kirk, and oth- 
ers, I read guÀA dues, and understand it as subject, not predicate (see 
fragment 67, where ó 8eós is similarly subject). 


Fragment 11 


My own inclination is to see this fragment, along with fragment 125, 
as a powerful metaphorical statement concerning the cosmos. The 
natural tendency of things, says Heraclitus (anticipating a major law 
of physics), is to inertia; closed systems, left alone, tend to run down. 
Ongoing, active intervention and sustention is by parity of reasoning 
needed to keep the cosmos — the greatest of all systems — functioning, 
(the Great Intervenor and Sustainer being, eternally, ‘that which is 
wise’ (fragment 108)). 

A hint, usefully discussed by Battegazzore (1979), that Heraclitus 
wishes us to understand his statement in terms of a ‘law’ (nomos, 
accented on the first syllable) of reality can be found in the verb 
nemetai (‘is/are driven to pasture’), cognate to which is the noun nomos 
(accented on the last syllable) (‘pasture’). For similar revelatory word- 
play, see fragment 48 (bios, ‘life’: bios, ‘bow’); and for the concept of a 
law of the real transcending human law see fragment 114. 


I accept the reading mAmyf (‘with a blow’) over the mss reading thy yv 
(‘the earth’), understanding véwetau as ‘are driven’ rather than ‘crop.’ 
The reading was clearly that of John Stobaeus, and probably that of Apul- 
eius (see Kirk ad loc). 


Fragment 12 


Notoriously, Plato portrayed Heraclitus as an exponent of a doctrine 
of universal flux (Theaetetus 160d, Cratylus 401d), and at Cratylus 402a 
we read: ‘Heraclitus says somewhere that all things are in movement 
and nothing stays put, and likening the real to the flowing of a river 
he says that one could not step twice into the same river.’ Scholars 
have searched diligently for such an analogy (and for such doctrine) 
in Heraclitus, with results that suggest that Plato has hold of at best 
part of the truth. The ‘change’ in question is not some sort of subatom- 
ic change but rather the constant change, one into the other, of the 
great world masses (see fragments 30, 31a, 31b), and the evidence of 
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fragments 12 and 91a (qv) suggests that, in talking of rivers, Hera- 
clitus is stressing their unity amidst change, rather than simply their 
change. (In terms of syntactical possibility, in fragment 12 Heraclitus 
may also be referring to the sameness of the people, which persists 
despite the different waters in which they bathe, but the point [pace 
Kahn] seems trivial, and hardly part of his intention.) 

Partial though Plato’s interpretation of Heraclitus’ river-analogy is, 
it is valuable in that it shows how to some at any rate of Heraclitus’ 
early successors the application of the analogy was to something 
much broader than the ‘exhalation’ of souls. In fact, given the frag- 
mentary material available to us, we can go even further than Plato, 
Cleanthes, Zeno, and Plutarch (see commentary on fragments 91a, 
91b) and with some confidence apply the analogy (here and in frs. 
91a, 91b, 49a) to that supreme example of ‘unity amidst change’ which 
is the cosmos itself; see fragments 50, 10. For the river is a striking 
example of precisely that which preserves structural identity and uni- 
ty while undergoing constant and predictable change of content. 

Whether Heraclitus ever said in so many words ‘you cannot step 
twice into the same river’ is disputed (see on fragment 91a). What is 
clear, however, is that some such (tendentious and perhaps even 
jocose) resume or truncated version of his unity/diversity or 
sameness/change doctrine was current very soon after he propoun- 
ded it; we know, for example (Aristotle, Metaphysics 5, 1010a14), that 
Cratylus was prepared to go one better and argue that one could not 
step even once into the same river! (See commentary on fragment 91a). 


Some editors accept as Heraclitean the words ‘and souls also are exhaled 
from moisture.’ This is a possibility, but it is difficult to see in what sort of 
context (presumably psychological) the two sentences in question could 
have been meaningfully juxtaposed. For this reason I tentatively follow 
those editors who end the fragment at ‘waters flow.’ However, it may well 
have been that in some other context Heraclitus did indeed talk of souls’ 
exhalation from moisture (see the commentary on fragment 36). 


Fragment 13b 


This fragment should probably be compared with fragments 9 and 61, 
as several commentators have suggested. If, as seems possible, it is a 
truncated version of a broader statement that ‘pigs prefer filth to clean 
water, (people clean water to filth),’ it will, like fragment 61 (and 
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fragment 9 similarly interpreted), constitute a further example of Her- 
aclitus’ view that the same thing produces opposite effects (in this 
case pleasure) on different objects, or in Kahn’s words, ‘in an op- 
posed pair the negative term, as defined by human needs and desire, 
is never wholly negative ... [it] is revealed as a positive term for 
another form of life.” See also fragment 37. 


The ‘quotation’ by Athenaeus, printed in D-K, is clearly a piece of ‘transfer- 
ence’ on his own part from ‘pigs’ (fragment 13) to ‘the pig-like.’ See the 
commentary on fragment 37. 


Fragment 14 


As it stands, this fragment is not an attack on initiation rites as such 
(the translations of both Marcovich and Kahn mislead in this regard), 
but an attack on the ‘impious’ manner in which ‘they’ (the ‘night- 
wandering wizards, etc.’ if the sentence is accepted as Heraclitean) 
perform them. The nature of the impiousness is not spelled out, but 
one can speculate from fragment 15 that for Heraclitus it lies in the 
frequently disgusting nature (as he sees it) of the activities involved in 
initiation-rites when performed by such people, and (more important- 
ly, as Kahn points out) in the intolerable, unsubstantiated claims 
about such things as the after-life and salvation that such persons tend 
to propound. As fabricators of falsehoods such wizards, etc will not 
‘escape the notice of that which never sets’ (fragment 16), and will 
ultimately be punished by the goddess Justice (fragment 28b). Given 
the close relationship between Dike (Justice) and Zeus, and for Herac- 
litus the apparent identity of Zeus and the fiery aethér (see commen- 
tary on fragment 16), it is easy to see how Clement could take the 
‘punishment’ of wizards, etc to be some sort of individual obliteration 
by fire (ecpyrósis) akin to burning in hell. But it is doubtful whether 
Heraclitus himself would have made any such claim; if anything, he 
believes that all things (fragment 66) — other than aether — will be 
'punished' in the end by fire. 


The extent of the fragment is in doubt; some think the sentence ‘For night- 
wandering . . . initiates’ is part of the quotation from Heraclitus, others 
that this is a splenetic outburst on the part of Clement himself. What can be 
said with assurance is that: (1) such a 'context' for the genuine quotation 

is a not unsuitable one, for Heraclitus or for anyone else; (2) much of the 
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language used in the sentence (if not all of it) is as likely to have been 
used by Heraclitus as by Clement. For ‘Lenaeans,’ for example, see fragment 
15, where the verbal form is used; and for a fifth/fourth-century use of a 
‘mystical’ sense of Baxxot and pvotat, something like ‘elect and initiated,’ 
see Kahn (ad loc and nn 296, 381). 

On these grounds the quotation can be cautiously accepted, in outline if 
not in every detail, as Heraclitus’ angry list of people who act ‘impiously’ 
when performing initiation-rites. 


Fragment 15 


The opening statement seems to be saying that participants in phallic 
rites in honour of the god Dionysus, while acting in a manner intrinsi- 
cally disgusting,* are redeemed by the fact that they are none the less 
honouring Dionysus (the god of, appropriately, sexual vigour and 
exuberance). (Compare fragment 14, where the way in which 
initiation-rites are conducted by certain people, rather than initiation- 
rites as such, is attacked.) The next sentence, however, is more 
troublesome. Is Dionysus to be equated with life and Hades, god of 
the underworld, with death? This is a reasonable assumption, and 
one made by many; the further claim that they are ‘one and the same’ 
can then be unpacked, in Freudian terms, as a claim that the desire to 
reproduce oneself and the death-wish are (did we but know it) ‘one 
and the same (impulse).' (The ‘they’ who celebrate the rites of 
Dionysus/Hades are, as so often in Heraclitus, ‘people,’ or ‘unsophis- 
ticated people.’) 

Such an interpretation makes fair sense, but may be somewhat over- 
stating Heraclitus’ claim. As seems clear from fragments 60 and 88 (qv, 
with commentary), Heraclitus’ use of the term ‘the same’ in no way 
implies commitment to some supposed doctrine of the ‘identity of op- 
posites.’ At best it suggests a doctrine of ‘perspectival identity’ (= 
interconnectedness of apparent opposites), and such seems to be the 
case here as well. The perspectival identity in this case is probably 


* The Lenaean festival is, as Kahn points out, here clearly characterized as an or- 
giastic festival (in honour of Dionysus). While wine was no doubt drunk in quanti- 
ty at such a festival, Heraclitus is at pains to stress the frenzied and orgiastic (ie, 
‘Dionysiac’) behaviour of the participants, not simply their drunkenness. But drun- 
kenness (however ‘inspired’) there undoubtedly was, and the assumption of its 
existence — and consequences — seems necessary for a complete understanding of 
Heraclitus’ remarks. 
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that which exists between the drunken couplings at Dionysiac festi- 
vals viewed as an act productive of life (ie, another life), and hence as 
an act of worship of the life-god, and the same viewed as an act 
productive of death (i.e., the death of one’s own psyché (‘soul’) by 
drowning; see fragments 36, 117, 118), and hence as an act of worship 
of the death-god. Hades and Dionysus, on this interpretation, are 
‘the same’ in the sense that one and the same act turns out to be an 
unwitting act of worship of both. As Heraclitus puts it in fragment 88, 
‘as (one and) the same thing, there is present (in us?) living and dead.’ 
Soul is the most likely candidate for such a description, in moments of 
drunkenness and Dionysiac frenzy alive qua life-principle and repro- 
ductive force, but dead or near death qua rational and directive force. 

Heraclitus can make his claim not least because Greek offers him the 
possibility of a number of verbal echoes not reproducible in English; 
in Kahn’s words, ‘the identification of Dionysus and Hades, fertility 
and insanity, is mediated by verbal connections between genitals (aid- 
oia), shame (aidös), shamelessness (anaidestata (literally, most shame- 
lessly, TMR]), and Hades (Aidés).’ Whether anything can be also in- 
ferred from an etymological derivation of Hades as meaning ‘un-seen’ 
(a-idés) seems however doubtful. 


The phrase et... . pm is interpreted by most scholars (including this editor) 
‘if... not’ (si. . . non) rather than (with Marcovich following Schleier- 
macher) ‘unless’ (nisi) (both interpretations are syntactically possible). 


Fragment 16 


We know (see Kirk’s discussion) that Helios, the sun-god, was fre- 
quently involved as a witness of oaths: see Homer, Iliad 3.277, where 
he is addressed with the words, ‘thou see-est and hearest all things.’ 
So it is a safe assumption that Heraclitus’ readers would have sensed 
a contrasting reference to Helios in the words ‘escape the notice of’ 
and ‘that which never sets.’ As for ‘that which never sets,’ it seems 
most naturally understood as that divine and immortal aethér which, 
as director and organizer of the cosmos and its processes, controls 
Helios too. The point presumably is that the sun has us in view only 
in the daylight hours; when it goes beneath the earth, the all- 
encompassing aethér, which Heraclitus seems to equate with that ‘one 
wise thing which is not willing and willing to be called by the name 
Zeus’ (fragment 32), continues to beam on us its own ever-seeing eye 
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(for the notion of Zeus as surveyor of all see, eg, Homer, Odyssey 
13.213-14; Hesiod, Works and Days 267-8; Sophocles, Electra 175). 

The whole fragment seems most naturally interpreted in terms of 
our inability to escape the justice of aethér/that which is wise/Zeus, 
rather than (as Gigon and others have supposed) our inability to 
escape conflagration (ecpyrósis). As Kirk points out, Zeus and Dike 
(Justice) were very much connected in popular thought (see Hesiod, 
Works and Days 256ff, where Dike, daughter of Zeus, sits next to his 
throne and ‘oversees the affairs of mankind’), and significantly, in 
fragment 94, it is said to be the ‘ministers of Dike’ who see to it that 
the sun(god) does not ‘overstep his measures.’ 


Fragment 17 


This fragment is most naturally taken in conjunction with fragments 
1-2. It is interestingly different from them in structure in that it makes 
its point by ridiculing accepted wisdom, as expounded by different 
Greek poets. The first phrase clearly attacks a famous, though some- 
what obscure fragment of Archilochus (68 Diehl, 116 Lasserre) which 
Heraclitus, who had the advantage of knowing the context, seems to 
have taken to mean ‘and they (ie, people) understand the sorts of 
thing they encounter (in day-to-day life?).’ The second takes issue 
with Hesiod’s claim (Works and Days 218) that a fool recognizes the 
consequences of crime after being punished (literally, ‘suffering’) for 
it (the word pathein can mean ‘to suffer’ and ‘to experience’). For 
Heraclitus ‘comprehension’ or ‘insight’ (gnömé: see fragment 78) is of 
course confined to himself and the few who are on a similar 
wavelength. 


Fragment 18 


My own inclination is to understand the subject of the first part of the 
sentence as something like ‘the conscientious enquirer’ (see fragment 
35, historas), and to take the next phrase as catching something of both 
‘expecting the unexpected’ and ‘hoping for the hopeless,’ in the possible 
senses mentioned above (the verb elpizein is notoriously ambiguous 
on the matter). The object of the discovery is most naturally taken as 
Mit)" in the sense of ‘the truth’ or ‘the real’ or both. As Heraclitus puts 
it elsewhere (fragment 123), ‘(a thing’s?/the world’s?) real constitution 
has a tendency to conceal itself.’ 
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The subject of Heraclitus’ first sentence is unclear; most scholars understand 
it as ‘one’ or ‘a person.’ The next phrase is also obscure; is Heraclitus 

talking about ‘expecting the unexpected’ (in the sense, perhaps, of always 
being prepared for the unexpected) or ‘hoping for the hopeless’ (in the 
sense perhaps of ‘hoping against hope’ for eventual understanding)? And 
what, finally, is the (unstated) object of the subject's ‘discovery’? 


Fragment 19 


This fragment is doubted by Marcovich, on the grounds that it sounds 
like a vague paraphrase of part of fragment 1. But this is in turn based 
on the assumption that the subject of the sentence is ‘people in gener- 
al,’ or some such phrase, against the clear statement of Clement, who 
had the benefit of knowing the context, that the fragment refers to 
‘certain people’ (tinas). It is, therefore, hazardous to see it as applying 
to people in general, and hence as one more Heraclitean attack on that 
large majority of people for whom he seems to have felt such con- 
tempt. The evidence of, eg, fragments 40, 42, 56, 57, and 129 suggests 
rather that he may have had in mind a number of his poetic and 
philosophical predecessors. 

To what cannot ‘certain people’ listen? Perhaps to the logos spoken 
by the real, if it is part of Heraclitus’ argument that their souls do not 
understand its language (fragment 107). And if they cannot hear it, 
they also cannot voice it (eipein) for others. 


Fragment 20 


The language in which this fragment is couched makes interpretation 
hazardous. Heraclitus’s meaning may be somewhat as follows: ‘(Were 
they given a choice, people would, if they could foresee their life on 
earth, choose not to be born at all). Once born, however, they consent 
to live and face (literally, ‘have’) their fate(s) [ie, the shocks that flesh 
is heir to, with death to follow], and they leave behind them children 
to become (in their turn subject to their own particular) fate’ (literally, 
‘to become fates’). 

Some commentators interpret the fragment as an attack by the aris- 
tocratic Heraclitus on the majority of his countrymen, thoughtlessly 
reproducing themselves and squandering their lives. But such seems 
to be neither a necessary nor a natural interpretation. As it stands, the 
fragment is much more straightforwardly taken as a statement on the 
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pathos of the human condition - a type of statement not normally 
ascribed by commentators to Heraclitus, but one certainly not out of 
keeping with what we think we know of the rest of his views. 


The term pópos (used twice) is difficult to interpret. Basically it means ‘por- 
tion,’ ‘part,’ ‘share,’ or ‘lot,’ in the sense of one’s ‘allotted share’ or ‘allot- 
ted portion’ (of life/goods/happiness) from the gods; it then comes to mean 
specifically one’s ‘lot’ in the sense of one’s fate, and specifically that fea- 
ture of one’s fate which consists of death. In this fragment I understand it to 
refer in both instances to fate, on the grounds that the verb éAmifew is 
being used, as so often (see LSJ, sv), to express consent rather than active 
desire. (The phrase, ‘or rather: “fall asleep”’ is, of course, an ‘aside’ by 
Clement.) 

I understand the final phrase of the fragment to be one of purpose. Many 
scholars take it as an infinitive of consequence without date, with pópovs 
as subject rather than complement of the clause in question; the meaning 
would then be, ‘so that Death does not die out’ (Reinhardt), ‘so that new 
Death gets born’ (Snell), ‘so that (new) dooms become’ (Marcovich), etc. 
This in terms of content perhaps amounts to much the same thing as tak- 
ing the infinitive as one of purpose, but linguistically it seems without paral- 
lel, and should for that reason probably be rejected. 


Fragment 21 


As it stands, the fragment is tantalizingly obscure, leading us to ex- 
pect a statement on life, in strong contrast with that on death, but not 
ending up doing so. For this reason even what Heraclitus means here 
by ‘death’ is obscure; without benefit of an intelligibly completed 
sentence, we cannot know whether he is talking about instances of 
death, or a generalized state of death, or something else again. The 
fragment clearly relates in some way to fragment 26, but the connec- 
tion remains an obscure one. 


The last word of this fragment, úmvos (‘sleep’), makes little sense, and is pro- 

bably corrupt. The two most interesting attempts at interpretation seem to 

me those of D-K (who retain it) and Marcovich (who excises it). 

1 pers: ‘Death is what we see when awake, sleep what we see when 
asleep, (and life what we see when dead).’ 

2 MARCOVICH: ‘Death is what we see when awake, and what we see when 
asleep is waking reality (Umap).” 
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A third possibility is as in interpretation 1, but with évúrviov (‘a dream’) 
rather than únvos (‘sleep’). 


Fragment 22 


This fragment is read most usefully in conjunction with fragments 18, 
35, and 123, as Kahn suggests. It is, it seems, a cautionary tale (against 
overambitious expectations) for would-be enquirers into the real; 
knowledge (‘gold’) is attained by careful work and effort, not by some 
blinding flash from on high, and even then, when it is found, it turns 
out to be something less wide or comprehensive than one had hoped 
or imagined. (The contrast seems to be between the large amount 
(pollen) of earth dug up and the small amount (oligon) of gold 
discovered.) 


Fragment 23 


Diké (cf fragments 28, 80, 94) seems to be used here in the sense of the 
judge’s decision or ‘indication,’ and also of the ‘right way’ (of action) 
that such a decision would suggest had been contravened. Heraclitus’ 
line of thinking seems to be: concepts, like actions/events/states of 
affairs, can show evidence of ‘necessary interconnectedness,’ and a 
good example is the couplet adikia/diké (‘the non-indicated way,’ 
‘injustice’/‘the indicated way,’ ‘justice’). The point of the fragment 
seems to be that the judge can talk meaningfully of the ‘right way’ (ie, 
the just way) only to a public sufficiently acquainted with the non- 
right way (ie, the acts of injustice apparently denoted by the phrase 
‘these things’) to appreciate its import. Without such acquaintance, 
even the name ‘right way’ (let alone its implications for action) would 
be unintelligible. 


The reading ‘would know,’ ‘would be acquainted with’ (fdevav), is a con- 
jecture of Sylburg, accepted by most editors over the meaningless ‘would 
have bound’ (¿ónoav) of the mss. The subject of the sentence is unclear; 
most editors assume it is ‘people’ in general, as so often in Heraclitus. 

The referent of ‘these things’ is also unclear. Some see it as ‘the laws’ or 
‘Law,’ and the subsequent mention by Clement of Socrates’ views on law 
might appear to support this view. But if this is the case, no obvious sense 
can be made of Heraclitus’ remarks. More likely ‘these things’ are acts of 
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injustice, etc, in view of which people come to recognize the ‘right way’ of 
action. 


Fragment 24 


For the sentiment (as far as mankind at any rate is concerned) see, eg, 
the poet Tyrtaeus, fragment 9.23-34. Why exactly gods honour those 
slain in war, and in what way they honour them, is not discussed; nor 
is it clear why Heraclitus chose the formulaic ‘slain by Ares’ over the 
simpler ‘slain in war.’ One can speculate, however, that one of the 
forms of reward is in fact conversion to the status of demigod in the 
after-life; see fragments 53 and (perhaps) 63, and (on the general 
relationship between death and destiny) fragment 25. 


Fragment 25 


The Greek sentence is neatly chiastic in structure, and exploits the 
common etymological origin of the nouns moros (see fragment 20) and 
moira. Both ultimately mean a ‘share’ apportioned to us by the gods, 
and both, by extension, can be used of that ‘lot’ or ‘fate’ which is a) 
our quality of life till death intervenes; b) the nature of our death; and 
(c) our ‘destiny’ after death. In this fragment Heraclitus seems to be 
suggesting a correlation between the quality of our death and the 
nature of the ‘reward’ we win for this life. If fragment 24 is to be our 
guide, he is perhaps hinting at what must have been a widely held 
military/aristrocratic ideal (see Tyrtaeus, fragment 9.23-34, usefully 
quoted by Kahn): a ‘greater’ (or ‘better’) death is one that occurs in 
battle. The reward will be twofold (fragment 24): esteem among those 
who live on (fragment 29) and the possibly immortal life of a demigod 
(see fragments 53 and perhaps 62) in some after-life. 

Heraclitus may, however, be generalizing somewhat beyond the 
military/aristocratic ideal, and in that case the statement may be stress- 
ing the causal relationship between the rewards enjoyed in some kind 
of after-life and any noble type of death. But it should be pointed out 
that he offers no details on the nature of such rewards, except for what 
seems the specific promise of divinity and immortality for certain peo- 
ple (fragments 53, 62). Such a view is, of course, in line with the 
Orphic view that certain virtuous souls will finally break from the 
‘weary wheel of birth and death’; and the famous river-analogy can 
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also be read, not unintelligibly, in terms of reincarnation. But this 
would be flimsy grounds for attributing to Heraclitus a fully fledged 
commitment to Orphism in all its details - a commitment which would 
be profoundly difficult to reconcile with the spirit of the rest of his 
philosophy as it has come down to us, and one which, in the all- 
important matter of the details of the after-life, the evidence of frag- 
ment 27 (qv) suggests strongly that he rejected. 


Fragment 26 


This is one of the most puzzling of the fragments, drawing its appar- 
ent force, as so often in Heraclitus, from the exploitation of an ambi- 
guity (haptesthai = (a) touch, (b) kindle, strike (for oneself)). Any 
attempt at interpretation must base itself on certain assumptions, the 
main one being whether the ‘night’ in question is to be understood 
literally or as the ‘night of death’ (Clement). I am myself inclined to 
take it, following Clement, as the ‘night of death.’ If this is what 
Heraclitus had in mind, the rest of the fragment can be plausibly 
interpreted as the description of a form of ‘continuity’ (haphé, literally 
‘contact’; cf haptesthai) that constitutes a cycle closely analogous to the 
everlasting cycle of change of the great world-masses (fragment 31). 
The point is made clearer if one takes Heraclitus’ assertions in re- 
verse order. Our waking selves and our sleeping selves are, as Hera- 
clitus might well have expressed it (fragments 60, 88), ‘one and the 
same.’ In terms of the cyclical metaphor, there is no break between 
them, ie, no break in their continuity. The continuity is also such that 
soul of the awake person in this world is describable as being at 
the furthest possible remove from, in the sense of ‘most dissimilar in 
state to,’ the soul of that same person when dead, and closest of all to, 
in the sense of ‘most similar in state to,’ the soul of that same person 
when asleep. The same can be said for the continuity between the 
soul of the living person and the soul of the same person when dead; 
it is once again one and the same soul, but the two ‘states’ thereof are 
the most similar to each other of all possible states of soul and thus, in 
terms of the cyclical metaphor, in closest ‘contact’ with each other. 
At d ath (ie, at the time of separation of soul and body), the soul, 
which with the loss of physical sight loses contact with this world, 
establishes immediate contact, without break in the continuity, with 
the obscure world beyond by means of its own organ of vision (what 
Plato will later call ‘the eye of the soul,’ Republic 7.518c, 519b); in terms 
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of Heraclitus’ own metaphor, the ‘striking up (haptesthai) of the light’ 
(always there but only lit on the occasion it is needed) and the ‘strik- 
ing up of contact’ (haptesthai) with the next world are one and the same 
activity, and the soul in question one and the same soul, in ‘separate’ 
states that are in fact continuous with one another. 

- The circularity of the soul's progression, like that of the changing 
world-masses, rather than its rectilinear progression (towards its ex- 
tinction) is the crucial point that Heraclitus wishes to make. For the 
life of the soul là-bas is precisely one which is ‘continuous’ with the 
waking life of that same soul upon reincarnation (which is where this 
discussion began); and so on. (On Heraclitus’ apparent belief in rein- 
carnation see the commentary on fragment 63.) 


The text as we have it in Clement seems to incorporate one of his own gloss- 
es (a08avev), which with most editors I delete, along with one fairly 
transparent piece of dittography. 


Fragment 27 


Two slightly different interpretations of this fragment are possible, 
depending on whether one understands elpontai to mean ‘expect’ or 
‘are hoping for’ (both are in theory possible). If the latter is Heraclit- 
us’ intention, the surprises in question are presumably unpleasant 
ones, and the ‘people’ to whom he refers will be the (unenlightened) 
majority of people. But this interpretation seems unnecessarily restric- 
tive. The reference to ‘people’ seems to be a quite generic one, and 
will presumably include those, for example, who die in battle (see 
fragments 24, 25, 53, and possibly 63), who after all are no more likely 
than anyone else to have an understanding of the logos, and may in 
consequence be pleasantly surprised at what happens to them in the 
hereafter. Heraclitus’ point seems to be the straightforward one that 
life after death is different from what people expect and imagine; 
further discussion of the matter, as so often, he tantalizingly avoids. 
One inference can, however, fairly be drawn from this and other 
fragments: his conviction of the misleading nature, if not downright 
falsity, of the detailed accounts of the afterlife prevalent in contempo- 
rary Orphism. (Whether this makes him anti-Orphic in all other re- 
spects is, however, another question; see the commentary on frag- 
ment 25, end). 
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The sentence reads literally: ‘The most esteemed ascertains — holds 
fast to — things seeming.’ As so often, Heraclitus reinforces his point 
by a piece of word-play not paralleled in English, juxtaposing dokein 
(‘to seem’) and dokimötatos (‘most reputable,’ ‘most esteemed’) (see 
Parmenides, fragment 1.31-2 for a similar piece of punning). The 
general thesis is one that reappears in fragment 17 (it will be noticed 
that the same verb, dokein, is used), and one made forcibly by both 
Xenophanes (fragment 34) and Parmenides: for the unenlightened 
majority the world is one of ‘seeming’ or ‘appearance’ (the same word 
in Greek) only, not one of genuine knowledge or ascertainment 
(gnósis). The particular point Heraclitus is making here is that mere 
reputation does not create an exception to this rule. 

The word ginöskei (‘ascertains,’ ‘recognizes’) is of course being used 
here ironically. For striking instances of similar epistemological ‘suc- 
cess’ words used in contexts denoting epistemological failure see Par- 
menides fragments 16.2 (noos), 2.2 (noésai), and 6.6 (plakton noon) 
(Mourelatos 1970, 175). 


Fragment 28b 


This statement (which Clement links, unconvincingly, with fragment 
28a) should be compared with fragment 94, where the ‘ministers’ of 
Justice are seen to operate also on a cosmic plane. Who the ‘fabricators 
of falsehoods,’ etc are is unclear. The reference could be generic or, as 
some have suggested, specific to, for example, Pythagoras, ‘wizards,’ 
and other Heraclitean bogey-men (see fragments 81, 129). 

The nature of the retribution — whether here or in some after-life — 
is not disclosed; if it comes in the after-life, it will be presumably what 
was neither ‘expected nor imagined’ (fragment 27)! 


Fragment 29 


The fragment may, but does not necessarily, refer to death in battle as 
the source of the ‘glory’ in question; it should be compared with 
fragment 90, where a parallel cosmic ‘exchange’ is enunciated. 
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Some understand an dvtt before Ovnráv (‘instead of mortal things’), as in 
the preceding phrase, but a subjective genitive (‘from mortals,’ in the 
sense of ‘in the eyes of mortals’) seems more natural as a piece of Greek. 

(The subjective genitive is not, pace Marcovich, out of keeping with frag- 
ment 24; the fact that gods honour those killed in battle is no argument 
that such honour heads the priority list of the deceased themselves.) 


Fragment 30 


Cosmos meaning ‘ordered world’ is to be found in Anaxagoras, frag- 
ment 8 and Diogenes of Apollonia, fragment 2, and cosmos meaning 
simply ‘world’ is to be found in Empedocles, fragment 134.5. So it 
seems not at all unlikely that Heraclitus, writing barely a generation 
earlier, was using the word in similar fashion (its earlier meaning was 
‘pattern,’ ‘adornment,’ and ‘order’ of a particular type). The ordered 
world in question is a given (and is in that sense ‘the same’) for all 
people/all things, like the single universe and the shared ‘account’ 
thereof (fragment 2). It is a sempiternally ordered world, not some- 
thing ‘made’ at some putative point in past ‘time’ by a divinity (the 
reference to ‘man’ is simply formulaic), and in its unceasing process 
differs crucially from Parmenides’ eternal, unchanging eon, to which 
only the term ‘is’ is meaningfully applicable (fragment 8.5). 

This ordered world is also described as ‘fire,’ and the most natural 
sense of this is surely that it is composed of fire (not simply, as some 
would have Heraclitus say, that its ‘ordered processes’ are in some 
way symbolized by the activity of fire). The fire is described as ‘ever- 
living,’ a term in keeping with the hylozoic tradition of which Hera- 
clitus, like most of the pre-Socratics, is an integral part. But the further 
assertion of its being kindled and put out ‘in measures’ has caused 
problems. In antiquity it seemed obvious to Theophrastus (De physic- 
orum opinionibus, fragment 1, 22 A 5 D-K; see below, p 99) that Hera- 
clitus was speaking of serial kindling and quenching, and the view was 
adopted as canonical by the Stoics and is still accepted as correct by 
several recent commentators. On this reading the ‘measures’ in ques- 
tion are measured periods of time, and our world is basically constitut- 
ed of fire, from which it comes, and into which it in due course re- 
turns, to be reborn as a variegated world still later, etc (the so-called 
ecpyrósis or ‘conflagration’ theory of the Stoics). The reading has been 
attacked in recent times (for a useful discussion see Kahn 147ff) on the 
grounds that the word ‘measures’ can and should be understood 
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quantitatively (ie, as ‘volumes’), and fragment 31 (qv) is usually ad- 
duced in support of the interpretation. On this view the world is a 
‘fire’ in the sense that so much of it is at any one time still ‘alight’ that 
the whole, like a partly-lit bonfire, can be fairly described as ‘on fire,’ 
even though simultaneously the rest of it will be accurately describ- 
able as being (for the moment) ‘(burnt) out’; with the passage of time 
the part(s) now alight will be once again burnt out, and the parts now 
burnt out (re-)kindled, and so on forever. The simile of the bonfire 
here is, of course, an imperfect one; there is nothing in Heraclitus to 
suggest that the world consists of some sort of combustible Urstoff 
which is serially or simultaneously alight and not alight; fire is itself, 
apparently, the Urstoff (see fragment 31). 

There seems to be no fully acceptable way of solving the problem of 
how the word ‘measures’ is to be understood; fragment 31 (qv, with 
discussion) can be and is used by each side in the controversy to 
substantiate its case, and the matter is not ultimately important. On 
either interpretation (or a combination of both)* the existence of that 
rational pattern of order which direction by ‘that which is wise’ would 
seem to entail is clearly in evidence, and such is surely the main point 
that Heraclitus has in mind. 

Why is ‘fire’ chosen by Heraclitus as the world's Urstoff, rather 
than, say, Anaximenes’ ‘air’? A plausible answer can be offered only if 
one assumes that the fire in question is aethér, that purified form of fire 
which was thought by many to fill the upper sky and to be the materi- 
al from which the celestial bodies were made. Like them (and unlike, 
say, fire in the grate, which, as many have pointed out, has no more 
obvious claim to supremacy than has any other natural body), it was 
considered divine, and immortal, and the locus from which the uni- 
verse was directed. Given its characteristics of divinity and universali- 
ty (characteristics earlier on attributed by Anaximenes to his Urstoff, 
‘air,’ and by Anaximander to his, the apeiron), it could be claimed as at 
once (1) a material constituent of the universe, (2) the prime material 
constituent of the universe (and, as such, an example of what Aristot- 
le was later to call a ‘first principle,’ or ‘basic constituent’ of things, its 
arché), and (3) the directive force — since it was of course also rational, 
being divine — eternally organizing and controlling the natural chan- 
ges of elements one into another in a coherent and predictable fashion. 
It also has the advantage of serving as a striking symbol for cosmic 
change, everlastingly consuming fuel and everlastingly emitting 


* For detailed discussion see the commentary on fragments 31a and 31b. 
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smoke and heat, as several have suggested, while itself remaining 
everlastingly the same, stable amidst change. Finally, in Aristotle’s 
words (De anima A 2, 405a27), fire is the most ‘non-bodily’ of the 
elements and in constant flux, thus laying claim to being the most 
likely of the elements to act as the motive force in natural change. 


róvðe, found only in Plutarch and Simplicius, looks suspiciously like an in- 
sertion; xóa ios without an article to mean ‘the world’ was no doubt 
thought problematic. Plutarch and Simplicius also omit the phrase róv avrov 
&m&vrov, no doubt assuming it was some sort of gloss that had invaded 
the text. It must be conceded that it does indeed look like a gloss, but it still 
yields a perfectly acceptable sense, particularly if ámávrwv is understood 
as ‘all mankind’ rather than ‘all things.’ (Both interpretations are grammati- 
cally possible.) 

The formula ‘was/is/will be’ looks almost certainly existential, so with Bol- 
lack and Wismann I print a comma after ¿oras (the colon that H. Gomperz 
and others have inserted seems unnecessarily drastic). 


Fragments 31a and 31b 


These fragments purport to be about what fire ‘turns into’ at its ulti- 
mate ‘turning points’ (tropai) and what sea and earth, fire’s tropai, 
themselves turn into. Whether the movement is synchronic or dia- 
chronic or both is disputed (see the commentary on fragment 30); I 
myself see no difficulty in believing that for Heraclitus it was both. If 
one could at any instant ‘photograph’ Heraclitus’ universe, it might in 
terms of the volumes of matter in the world look something like table 1 
(the proportions are arbitrarily chosen): 


Table 1 
(fire) aethér 1/2 
air 1/4 
sea 1/8 
earth 1/8 


At this particular instant 1/2 of the volume of matter in the universe 
consists of aethér. Of the world’s remaining volume of matter 1/16 is on 
the path ‘downward’ to air, 1/16 on the path ‘upward’ to aethér, main- 
taining the proportion of aethér at 1/2 the volume of the whole. Air is 
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simultaneously in process, a portion of its mass (= 1/16 that of the 
universe) coming from and being converted into aethér, a portion com- 
ing from and being converted into sea; and so is sea, 1/2 of its mass (= 
1/16 of that of the universe) coming from and being converted into air, 
1/2 coming from and being converted into earth. Finally, earth itself, 
consisting, like sea, of 1/8 of the volume of matter in the universe, is in. 
process, 1/2 of its mass (= 1/16 of that of the universe) coming from 
and being converted into sea. If the steady state interpretation of 
Heraclitus’ cosmology is correct, a ‘photograph’ of the universe will 
always show something like what appears in table 1; the ratio (wheth- 
er the one I have suggested or some other) between the four* elements 
will always remain the same, thanks to the operation of a fixed 
conversion-formula. But what if the steady state theory is false — as I 
believe it is - and the conflagration (ecpyrósis) theory right? This will 
mean that the state of affairs envisaged in table 1 is an illusion created 
by still-photography; such a state of affairs would only in fact obtain 
for that one instant when aethér and all other forms of matter in the 
universe were in exactly equal balance. At any other time (a) during 
the ‘upward’ path (towards ecpyrósis) the portion of aethér being trans- 
mogrified into air is becoming progressively less than the portion of 
matter being transmogrified into aethér; while (b) during the ‘down- 
ward’ path (towards the variegated world of space-time) the portion 
of aethér being transmogrified into air is becoming progressively great- 
er than the portion of matter being transmogrified from air into aethér. 
Table 2 attempts to illustrate this ‘sliding shift.’ Stage (a) represents 
a point at which aethér constitutes, say, 9/10 of the volume of matter in 
the universe. At this stage, on a steady-state analysis, aethér is conjec- 
turally receiving 1/80 of the volume of matter from air into itself, and 
giving back 1/80 of the volume of matter to air; on the assumption that 
sea and earth each constitute 1/40 of the whole, the same volume of 
matter (1/80 of the whole) is undoubtedly being given and taken by 
earth (‘of sea half (is) earth’ and vice versa, 31a), and likewise given 
and taken twice (understanding ‘burner’ as ignited air) by air and sea. 
But, in fact, the ‘sliding shift’ is in continuous operation in the uni- 


* With the Stoics (whom Kahn follows) and against many modern commentators, I 
assume that air was one of Heraclitus’ elements, as it was for his Milesian fore- 
bears. The straightforward reason for his omitting to mention it in fragment 31 is 
the fact that such mention was irrelevant to his purpose; the tropai of fire are not 
the next-most turning-points of fire, but rather the ultimate turning-points of fire 
(via, no doubt, the intermediate turning-point, the stage constituted of air). On 
the whole question see Kahn 154. 
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Table 2 
(a) aether 9/10 
air 1/20 
sea 1/40 
earth 1/40 
(b) aethër 19/20 t 
air 1/40 | 
sea 1/80 
earth 1/80 | 
(c) aether 4/5 
air 1/10 
sea 1/20 
earth 1/20 L 


verse, and stages (b) and (c) are illustrative of this. On the ‘upward’ 
path, stage (b), the matter given over by aethér to air has shifted from 
1/80 to 1/160 of the total volume of matter, triggering a similar shift to 
1/160 of the volume of matter in the interchanges of air, sea, and earth, 
and making aethér as a consequence now 19/20 of the total volume of 
matter. On the ‘downward’ path, stage (c), the matter given over by 
aethér to air has shifted from 1/80 to 1/40 of the total volume of matter, 
triggering a similar shift to 1/40 of the volume of matter in the inter- 
changes of air, sea, and earth, and making aethér as a consequence 
now only 4/5 of the total volume of matter. 

On this understanding of Heraclitus’ system, the notions of ‘up- 
ward’ and ‘downward’ cosmological paths will refer both to the syn- 
chronic movement of elemental masses at least partly visible to the eye 
in such processes as evaporation (sea to air) and condensation (air to 
sea) and to the diachronic movement of the whole universe in the 
alternating directions of ecpyrósis and the elemental division of the 
world of space-time, the ‘poles’ of which are aethér and our own 
region of ‘earth’ and ‘sea.’ 

Just what a ‘burner’ was for Heraclitus is disputed, but a survey of 
the evidence (see, eg, Kirk and Kahn) suggests that it was probably a 
term for a bolt of lightning (the noun is formed from the verb ‘to 
burn’). Why does Heraclitus talk of such a thing here? One possibility 
is a desire on his part to stress, in a single vivid phrase, something of 
the violence frequently attending the change from sea to air to aethér 
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and vice versa (by contrast with the slow and relatively gentle change 
from sea to earth and vice versa). A time of storm is usually one in 
which the water-cycle is most evident: an abnormal build-up of heat 
eventually induces, by evaporation, an abnormal build-up of clouds 
and a storm breaks out. In that storm some of the clouds become aether 
and some are dissipated as rain. Simultaneously, aethér is itself chang- 
ing in part to air as part of the downward cycle, and something of that 
change is actually visible as lightning-bolts descending through the 
clouds. As Heraclitus sees it, what ‘makes’ such lightning-bolts is 
ultimately the sea; by its transformation into air it both feeds and 
replenishes aethér and serves as the triggering mechanism for further, 
and frequently tempestuous re-transformation of such aethér into air. 

A further, natural reason for talk of lightning-bolts here is to indi- 
cate the divine power of aethér as guide and controller of the cosmic 
process. This is suggested in another place (fragment 64), where Her- 
aclitus talks of ‘thunderbolt’ as ‘steering’ all things; any Greek reader 
would of course have picked up a reference to Zeus, a symbol of 
whose power the thunderbolt was. If, as seems very probable, the 
divine and immortal aethér was one and the same as Heraclitus’ ‘one 
wise thing, unwilling and willing to be called by the name Zeus’ 
(fragment 32), then the power of Zeus, god of the bright aether (frag- 
ment 120), would be naturally expressed by what appeared to ema- 
nate violently from it — the thunderbolt and the lightning flash. 

If Heraclitus did believe in a periodic conflagration of the cosmos, a 
time-period for this may have been 10,800 years, what he apparently 
called a ‘Great Year’ (D-K A 13). But so specific a conception may in 
fact be a Stoic importation, and should be treated with caution. (For 
contrasting views on the matter see Marcovich 347ff, who collects 
varying interpretations and expresses his own scepticism, and Kahn 
156-7, who inclines to the view that the conception is in fact 
Heraclitean.) 


As Kahn usefully points out, tpow from Homer to Herodotus tends to mean 
(1) a ‘rout’ in battle, when the enemy ‘turns and runs,’ (2) the ‘turnings’ 

of the sun at solstice (ie, ‘its limits in an annual oscillation, marking the sea- 
sons of the year’). So poma here will almost certainly refer to ‘extreme 
points (my italics) in some kind of oscillation.’ Many editors insert (yf) 
(‘earth’) as a subject for the second sentence, but this seems unnecessary; 

in context the subject seems readily understandable as ‘(that proportion or 
amount (logos) of) sea which has turned into earth’ (Kahn, following 
Reinhardt and Snell). 
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That this fragment refers to what might be called Heraclitus’ ‘supreme 
divinity’ is not disputed. But some problems remain. Is the adverb 
monon (‘only’) to be understood with the subject (‘only one thing ~ 
the wise thing,’ or ‘one thing, the only (truly) wise thing’) or with 
some aspect or aspects of the predicate, or perhaps with both? (For a 
similar instance of possibly intentional ambiguity see the use of aiei, 
‘always,’ ‘everlastingly’ in fragment 1). As Kahn usefully points out, 
several possibilities converge to furnish a dense, pregnant sense. 
Three seem to me important, the first and third really conflating to 
reduce the number to two. 


1 Only one thing - the wise thing’ ... 
2 One thing, the only (truly) wise thing’ ... 
3 ... the only thing ... to be called by the name Zeus.’ 


Of these senses (2) seems to me the dominant one and (3) to serve asa 
rider: (2) the only (truly) wise thing in the world is a single thing 
(aethér, thunderbolt), ‘set apart from all’ (fragment 108). (Human wis- 
dom, by contrast, consists at best in recognition of the existence and 
operations of such a wise thing; see fragments 108, 112). As a single 
thing (hen, the neuter form of ‘one’) rather than a single person (heis, 
the masculine form of ‘one’), it is of course unwilling to be called by 
the name Zeus; in this Heraclitus follows Xenophanes in rejecting 
anthropomorphic accounts of his supreme principle. As an intelligent 
thing, however, it actually shares an important characteristic, thinks 
Heraclitus, with persons; as such it will indeed tolerate an anthropo- 
morphic description of itself and be willing to be called by the name 
Zeus. And there is in fact (3) no other candidate for the dual 
description! 

A syntactically possible sense (4), '... to be called only by the name 
Zeus’ (Kahn), can probably be dismissed. 

The choice of the genitive ‘Zénos,’ rather than ‘Dios,’ for the name 
Zeus may have been deliberate, but this is hard to know (the form is 
found constantly in early Greek literature, without apparent signifi- 
cance). If it was deliberate, it can be and has been argued that Hera- 
clitus saw the verb ‘to live’ (zén) in the word, and found it particularly 
appropriate, since his supreme principle is precisely what keeps the 
universe ‘alive’ (a view of the universe to which, of course, as a 
hylozoist he was profoundly committed; see fragment 30, ‘ever-living 
fire’). 
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Fragment 33 


This fragment presents a number of ambiguities. Is Heraclitus talking 
about ‘law’ or ‘custom’ or both (‘nomos’ covers both possibililities)? 
And is the ‘one’ in question to be understood as one person, one 
divine principle, or both? 

Without benefit of context one can speculate that the fragment is 
cosmological in import, and is talking of the obligation of obedience to 
that ‘one thing, the wise thing, which is not willing and willing to be 
called by the name Zeus’ (fragment 32), an obligation we are under in 
addition to (kai) our obligation to obey such bodies as the Council 
(Boule) of our polis. 

For such an interpretation to be valid, it must be assumed that a 
reference to to sophon (‘the wise thing’) either preceded or immediately 
followed the fragment, or both. If such seems too much to assume, a 
straightforward political interpretation in terms of custom/law to obey 
the counsel of one man is a clear alternative. ‘(While it is normal,’ the 
full argument would run, 'that respect/obedience should be shown 
for the advice (boule) of, for example, that Council (Boule) which di- 
rects the polis, there will be times when) custom/law also dictates 
respect/obedience for the advice of a single man.' Elsewhere Hera- 
clitus talks of one who is aristos (‘very good’) as being for him ‘like ten 
thousand’ (fragment 49), and clear candidates for the title would be 
Bias of Priene (fragment 39) and Hermodorus of Ephesus (fragment 
121). If Heraclitus is thinking of such, his argument, one must assume, 
is that on occasion the advice offered by a single wise individual such 
as these is identical to if not superior to the advice offered by a 
Council after careful consideration, the taking of votes, etc, so why 
not treat it with at least as much respect? 

A final possibility is that the fragment was meant to sustain both the 
political and the cosmological interpretations. If this is the case, the 
argument would run somewhat as follows: ‘(While it is normal that 
respect/obedience should be shown for the advice (boulé) of governing 
groups of individuals, for example, that Council (Boulé) which directs 
the polis), custom/law also dictates respect/obedience for the advice/ 
plan of an individual, (be that individual Zeus (propounder of the 
‘divine law’ sustaining all human law, fragment 114) or an outstand- 
ing human individual (fragment 49)). 
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The subject of the sentence is presumably, as so often in Heraclitus, 
‘people,’ ‘the uninstructed,’ ‘the majority of mankind,’ and its verbal 
echoes suggest strongly that it should be taken in close conjunction 
with fragment 1. What such people occasionally hear is, if not the 
logos itself, then the account thereof by such as Heraclitus, but they 
are incapable of taking it in. 


Fragment 35 


The fragment should be read along with fragments 18, 22, and 123, all 
of which suggest the difficulties involved in exploring the real, which 
reveals its secrets (fragment 123) only to the persevering (fragment 22) 
and open-minded (fragment 18) enquirer. Such virtues are of course 
to be distinguished from a mere mindless accumulation of facts (see 
the commentary on fragment 40). 


The extent of the quotation is in doubt. I follow Marcovich and others in ac- 
cepting only the phrase ‘enquirers into many things’ as certainly Heraclit- 
ean. The use of the word du ócodos is found in Herodotus 1.30.2 and is at- 
tributed to Pythagoras by Heraclides of Pontus (fragment 87 Wehrli = 
Diogenes Laertius 1.12), but the extended phrase ‘men who are lovers of 
wisdom’ (þAógoðor ávöpes) seems to be a coinage of Clement's own (it is 
found again at Stromateis 1.68.3). However, it is highly likely that the subject 
of Heraclitus’ sentence was something like ‘genuine lovers of truth,’ even 
if he did not use the exact phrase found in Clement. 

eù pada Í understand, with Wiese, as governing xph, and probably, as 
Marcovich suggests, an addition by Clement himself. 


Fragment 36 


The natural interpretation of this fragment is in terms of the world- 
process described in fragment 31. On such a reading ‘souls’ is intro- 
duced at a point where one might have expected ‘air.’ Given preva- 
lent views on soul as air/breath (see, eg, Diogenes of Apollonia, frag- 
ment 5, and a century earlier Anaximenes, fragment 2), this is not 
surprising, except to those who read fragment 31 in such a way as to 
infer that Heraclitus believed in only three elements. In other frag- 
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ments Heraclitus describes soul as ‘dry’ (fragment 118) and ‘wet’ or 
‘moist’ (fragment 117) — epithets, as Kahn rightly asserts, straightfor- 
wardly applicable to air in its various manifestations and wholly inap- 
plicable to fire (aetherial or otherwise). The point seems to be rein- 
forced by Aristotle’s identification (De anima A 2. 405a24 = D-K A 15) 
of soul in Heraclitus with ‘that exhalation of which everything else is 
composed.’ As Kahn (259) points out, the word here translated ‘exha- 
lation’ (anathymiasis) more precisely means ‘billowing up,’ and ‘typi- 
cally applies to smoke or steam.’ The notion is found in verbal form in 
Cleanthes, after Arius Didymus (D-K fragment 12, end): ‘and souls 
too are exhaled (anathymióntai) from moisture.’ 

One natural conclusion of this fragment, vigorously expressed by 
Nussbaum (156), is that Heraclitus cannot have believed in individual 
life after death, if indeed he believed in life after death at all. This may 
be the case, but it is hard to reconcile with other fragments, a straight- 
forward interpretation of which pulls in the opposite direction (eg, 
fragments 63, 98). The truth may be that there was an unresolved 
tension in Heraclitus’ own mind on the whole matter; like so many 
other Greek philosophers, he may have found it impossible fully to 
break with his cultural inheritance, whatever the force of his own 
philosophical insights and convictions. Alternatively, he may have 
believed that the majority of souls dissolve into water (and eventually 
into earth) (fragment 36), while a minority, those of heroes, actually 
break from the wheel of birth (fragment 63). 


Fragment [37] 


Since the ‘quotation’ from Heraclitus is in indirect speech, it is difficult 
to know whether we are faced with a loose paraphrase here, or some- 
thing close to an original statement. The former seems more likely, if 
we are to judge from fragment 13, in which a fuller and more compre- 
hensible statement about the habits of pigs is made. Elucidation of the 
fragment is for this reason uncertain, but the following seems to fit 
reasonably well with fragments 9, 13, and 61 as interpreted by Kirk: 
'pigs prefer mud to clean water (fragment 13), farmyard birds (like to?) 
wash in dust or cinders (fragment 37); (people however prefer clean 
water to such things.)' (For the implications of this putative antithesis 
see the commentary on fragment 13.) 

Less convincing is the interpretation that the 'pigs' in question in 
fragments 13 and 17 are really pig-like people (see fragment 29, 'the 
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majority (of people) glut themselves like cattle’); this seems to have 
been in origin simply a jocose(?) piece of transference (from fragment 
13) on the part of Athenaeus (5.178f). Even more unconvincing are 
attempts at a full-blown ‘Orphic’ interpretation, in which Heraclitus is 
supposed to be referring obliquely to the fate of sinners (= pig-like 
people) who in their after-life, as in this, will ‘lie in the mire’ (Plato, 
Phaedo 69c). Were the latter interpretations correct, the metaphorical 
usage in question (ie, pigs = pig-like people) would constitute a un- 
ique instance of such usage in the fragments. 


Fragment [38] 


This ‘fragment’ is at best a loose testimonium concerning Thales as an 
astronomer; we have no evidence about what Heraclitus actually said 
about him in this capacity. (Astrologos here means ‘astronomer,’ in all 
likelihood, not ‘astrologer’; in Heraclitus’ time astrology was not yet 
in vogue in Greece.) For a similar testimonium about Homer see frag- 
ment 105. 


Fragment 39 


This fragment should be compared with fragment 121; cf fragments 33, 
49. Bias of Priene was one of the Seven Wise Men of antiquity, living a 
couple of generations before Heraclitus in Priene, a town near Eph- 
esus. His justice was legendary, and his views on others (‘the majori- 
ty of people are worthless,’ Diogenes Laertius 1.88) clearly likely to 
recommend him to Heraclitus; see fragment 29. (For other sayings 
attributed to him see Kahn, ad loc.) 

Logos in this fragment clearly means ‘esteem’ or ‘account.’ It echoes 
that other sense of logos (= statement, account) that begins Heraclitus’ 
book (fragment 1), in the sense that some one of esteem or account is 
precisely such because logoi are uttered about him. Nothing deeper 
than this, however, appears to be intended. 


Fragment 40 


The point of this fragment seems to be that the mere accumulation of 
facts does not automatically produce insight or understanding (noos), 
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though serious, patient, and open-minded research is of course an 
absolute sine qua non for the final acquisition of such insight (see 
fragments 18, 22, 35). Insight will naturally be into that logos which 
states the truth of things (see the commentary on fragment 1). 

The particle authis (‘for that matter’ (?)) seems to separate Xenopha- 
nes and Hecataeus from Hesiod and Pythagoras in some significant 
way. Perhaps the thought is: ‘or else it would have taught the “ex- 
perts” — old (Hesiod and Pythagoras) and new (Xenophanes, 
Hecataeus)!’ (For other [disparaging] references to Hesiod see frag- 
ments 57, 106 [perhaps a paraphrase of 57], and to Pythagoras frag- 
ments 81, 129.) 

The fragment should be compared with fragment 41, in which wis- 
dom is said to consist of one thing only - insight into the operations of 
the real — not a multiplicity of things. The point is not exactly the 
same, but the one/many (hen/poly) contrast looks like a deliberate at- 
tempt on Heraclitus’ part to draw attention to the difference between 
unified (= fruitful) and fragmented (= unfruitful) approaches to 
philosophy. 


Fragment 41 


Scholars have been unduly concerned about the meaning of the open- 
ing words of the fragment, thanks to the occurrence of the identical 
phrase at the beginning of fragment 32, where it undoubtedly refers 
to some transcendental, divine principle of wisdom. But the supposed 
problem is an unreal one. In Greek to sophon can be used with equal 
plausibility to mean ‘the wise (policy/procedure),’ ‘whatsoever 
(policy/procedure) is wise,’ or ‘that thing/entity which is wise,’ de- 
pending on context. In this context it clearly means ‘the wise (policy/ 
procedure).’ 

What does ‘through all things’ mean? From the evidence of other 
fragments (30, 31a, 31b, 90) the natural interpretation is in terms of all 
the phases or forms that the different world-masses take as part of the 
measured, everlasting change that constitutes the universe. 

The ‘plan’ of which the fragment appears to speak seems to be one 
and the same as that ‘statement’ (logos), by ‘that which is wise’ (frag- 
ment 32), of the way things are and must be (the ‘divine law’ of 
fragment 114); see Lausdei 81. In more dynamic terms it is the opera- 
tion of the thunderbolt (fragment 64) of that which is unwilling and 
willing to be called by the name Zeus (fragment 32). 
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The text as we have it is corrupt, and no emendation has proved universally 
satisfactory. Among emended versions the major ones (all of them pre- 
senting linguistic problems of one sort or another) are as follows: 

1 ‘insight’ as to ‘how all things are steered . . .' (ókm KuBepvartar) 

2 ‘the plan/ordinance which steers all things . . .' (órén êkvBépvnoe) 

3 ‘the plan/ordinance, by which all things are steered’ (óréq kvBepvárau). 
In translation 1 the ‘insight’ is, of course, human insight; and for such an 
interpretation to be acceptable ‘insight’ will have to be understood as an 
‘internal’ or ‘cognate’ accusative governed by the verb ‘to know.’ In transla- 
tion 2 the aorist tense (translated as ‘steers’) must be understood as the 
‘tenseless’ aorist (see fragments 53, 79) and (as also in translation 3) a femi- 
nine form of óorus (the sole known instance in Greek literature) must be 
tolerated. In translations 1 and 3 a passive form of the verb kuBepváv is 
read which, while making good sense, looks very much like a lectio facil- 
ior, and so is unlikely to have caused the problems which Heraclitus’ origi- 
nal words seem to have caused. 

My own inclination, despite some qualms over an uncorroborated use of a 
putatively feminine form of dots, is to accept translation 2, on the 
grounds that (a) ‘av’ and ‘e’ were pronounced identically in post-classical 
Greek (as they are now), and a misreading of the final syllable of ékuBép- 
vmoe, thanks to such identity, could well have led a scribe (Pl, B) to ‘correct’ 
from the wholly unintelligible ékuBépumoou to the grammatically sound (if 
still syntactically unintelligible) kvBepvioar; and (b) if, by transferred epith- 
et, [Zeus'] thunderbolt can be said to steer all things (fragment 64), then 
[Zeus'] ‘plan’ or ‘judgment’ can just as plausibly - if not more plausibly — be 
said to do the same (cf Xenophanes, fragment 25 D-K). 

If, by contrast, yvopny is an internal accusative (interpretation 1), then it 
is well translated ‘insight’ (Kahn) (see fragment 78), and the rest of the 
sentence will refer to the manner of the world’s steering [by Zeus/ 
thunderbolt/'that which is wise'/at8 p]. (See fragment 64.) But it is not 
clear that what Kahn calls a ‘strong’ sense of émiotac@a (ie, the sense of ‘to 
master' something, the latter being expressed as an 'internal' accusative) 
is in question here, either as a dominant or secondary interpretaion; the 'ac- 
quaintance' sense of émigtac@au is perfectly respectable, and makes good 
sense in its own right. 


Fragment 42 


Curious as it appears to us, the more significant Greek poets were 
generally looked upon as, among other things, 'experts' on topics of 
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which their poems treated (see Plato, Ion, passim). Heraclitus demurs, 
criticizing by name the three greatest names among his predecessors, 
Homer (fragments 42, 56), Archilochus (fragment 42) and Hesiod 
(fragments 40, 57, 106). (For his views on the relationship between 
genuine expertise and insight [noos] see fragments 18, 22, 35, and 40.) 

The fragment refers to rhapsodic competitions (held in conjunction 
with athletic contests) at which the poems of such as Homer and 
Archilochus were recited by ‘rhapsodes’ holding the symbol of their 
profession, the rhapsode's staff (rhabdos). Heraclitus, lover of word- 
play, imagines the poets actually present at such a competition and 
being 'thrashed' (rhapizesthai) for their pretensions; the rhapsode's 
staff is the staff they now (rightly) feel across their backs! 


Fragment 43 


The basic meaning of hybris is ‘violence’ or ‘insolence’. While Hera- 
clitus may well be thinking of the violence and insolence of what was 
commonly referred to by would-be aristoi as ‘the mob,’ it is equally 
possible he is thinking of any violence in a city, including that used by 
the rich and powerful (see Solon 3.8; 5.9; cf 1.11 Diehl), that disrupts 
good order. As an aristocrat Heraclitus is committed to the existence 
of a structured social order whose institutions must be defended by 
the general populace the way they would defend the very walls of 
their city (fragment 44). 


Fragment 44 


The interest of this fragment is in its appeal, not this time to the 
'divine law' which grounds all human law (fragment 114), but to 
self-interest: the rule of law protects, not simply the powers that be, 
but the general populace (démos) as a whole. For similar sentiments 
see, with Kahn, Solon, fragment 3, 26-37 Diehl. 


Fragment 45 
As fragment 107 makes clear, for Heraclitus psyché (‘soul’) was seen as 


a cognitive principle, not simply a biological principle and/or source of 
our ‘emotional,’ non-rational selves, as seems to have been thought 
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by most of his predecessors (for a useful discussion see Kahn, ad loc); 
he is, as far as is known, the first Greek to have adopted such a view. 

Talk of the soul’s ‘boundlessness’ immediately evokes a recollection 
of Anaximander’s principle of the ‘unbounded/indefinite’ (apeiron) or 
the ‘unbounded/indefinite’ expanse of Anaximenes’ principle, ‘air,’ 
and this may well have been deliberate on Heraclitus’ part. Physical- 
ly, psyché will be ‘unbounded’ (in the sense, of course, not of ‘infinite- 
ly large in extent’, but of ‘immensely large in extent,’ as in Homer’s 
‘boundless’ Stream of Ocean) because it is identified by Heraclitus 
with the air around us (see the commentary on fragment 36); as a 
rational principle it will be ‘unbounded’ in the sense, perhaps, that 
the vast range of its cognitive capacities can never be discovered by 
any individual. Talk of (non)-’discovery’ fits well with statements in 
fragments 18 and 22: honest researchers into the real must be perse- 
vering and open-minded and expect little as the result of their efforts. 

The ‘ways’ or ‘paths’ travelled are presumably the ways of investi- 
gation (rather than, as some have suggested, the ‘ways’ around the 
body or blood, on the assumption that one or other of the latter 
constitutes soul's ‘limits’); such seems clearly the force of the person 
of the verb exheuroio, where ‘one’ can only mean something like ‘any- 
one investigating the matter.’ (For the exact phrase ‘path (hodos) of 
investigation’ see Parmenides fragments 2.2, 6.3.) 

As for soul's ‘logos,’ most scholars are agreed that this must mean 
something like ‘measure’ (see fragment 31). If such is the case, Hera- 
clitus will be saying that the ‘depth’ of soul, understood in terms of 
either its extent as the life-stuff of the universe or its capacity as an 
intellective principle (individual or cosmic) or both, cannot be gauged 
by any sounding-technique at our disposal. 


Fragment [46] 


This is a passage in reported speech, and so not an exact quotation; 
many have argued that it is not a quotation at all, even an inexact one. 
However, the striking metaphor for thought (‘sacred disease’ - ie, 
epilepsy) is in keeping with other metaphors of Heraclitus, and not 
inappropriate, in view of other statements on the problems involved 
in the investigation of the real (see fragments 18, 22): the ‘thinker’ (ie, 
the genuine investigator) is precisely one for whom ‘thinking’ is a 


* As Marcovich points out, the word used for ‘thinking’ here (oiésis) is not otherwise 
found before the fourth century, so it is very unlikely to have been the precise 
word used by Heraclitus himself. 
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tendency to fall (and give up) against which he must never stop 
fighting. Heraclitus may also be alluding to the supposedly ‘sacred’ 
nature of epilepsy: our capacity for rational thought is that which 
makes us most akin to ‘that which is unwilling and willing to be called 
by the name Zeus’ (fragment 32). 

As for the ‘deceptiveness of sight,’ we cannot know whether Her- 
aclitus ever used any such precise phrase, but it is not out of keeping 
with the statement that ‘poor witnesses for people are eyes and ears if 
they possess uncomprehending souls’ (fragment 107); since the latter 
group of souls are for Heraclitus clearly those of the majority of man- 
kind, it will be for that same majority that sight is describable as 
‘deceptive.’ 


Fragment [47] 


Whether this is meant to be an exact quotation or a (metric) para- 
phrase is uncertain, but its context in Diogenes Laertius (= a series of 
other quotations which clearly are meant to be seen as literal) suggests 
that the statement is thought to be that of Heraclitus himself. Whatev- 
er the truth of the matter, the words are very much in line with 
Heraclitus’ commitment to serious, unslovenly research into the real 
as the work of the honest seeker after truth; see fragments 18, 22. 


Fragment 48 


An accentual difference between two Greek words allows Heraclitus 
to make a point — though the exact nature of the point is debatable. 
Bios (accented on the final syllable) means ‘bow’; bios (accented on the 
first syllable) means ‘life.’ This sort of word-play is familiar enough in 
Heraclitus, but it is left to us to puzzle out whether he wishes to stress 
the contrast between name (life) and function (death), or the essential 
connection between life and death, or both of these. Given the con- 
scious density of so much of Heraclitus’ word-play, I am myself in- 
clined to think that both the contrast and the connection are 
intended. 

The fragment serves also as a striking instance of how names can 
indicate the reality (or an aspect of the reality) of a thing (see frag- 
ments 23, 32, 67). In this case the bow will be equated, wholly or in 
part, with ‘life’ because, in dealing out death (to, say, the boar), it 
brings life (ie, livelihood) to the hunter (Kahn). 
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For Heraclitus’ heroes, and his commitment to the view that there is a 
law/custom of obedience/respect to ‘one’ as much as to a group, see 
fragments 39, 121, 33. Such a one, we now learn, is the equivalent of 
‘ten thousand’ (alternate translation, ‘innumerable’ or ‘myriad’) oth- 
ers, provided he be ‘very good’ (or ‘excellent’). A straightforward 
understanding of this will be: ‘provided he be particularly beneficial 
to the polis’ (see fragment 121, oneistos), like Hermodorus (fragment 
121), and/or ‘of the most account,’ like Bias (fragment 39), and/or 
perhaps ‘the most wise and the most just,’ as we know from other 
sources Bias had the reputation of being (see the commentary on 
fragment 39). 

Another, less agreeable (and less likely) possibility is that in this 
fragment Heraclitus is simply contrasting his own class with that of 
‘the mob’ (fragment 104): any member of the class of aristoi is worth ten 
thousand (or countless numbers) of the rest. If this is Heraclitus’ 
intent, aristos will best be translated ‘noble.’ However, a predicative 
(as distinct from substantive) use of aristos alone to mean ‘noble’ is not 
paralleled in the language, and should be viewed with caution. 


There is some doubt as to whether Heraclitus said ‘is ten thousand’ or ‘is, 
for me (éjot), ten thousand.’ With Bollack and Wismann, followed by 
Kahn, I am inclined to reject the commonly accepted [¿mo(] as being poorly 
attested, and also out of keeping with the forthright, untentative way in 
which Heraclitus is inclined to express his views. 


Fragment 49a 


The authenticity of this fragment, like that of fragments 12, 91a, and 
91b, has been and is greatly disputed. But the first half of it should 
undoubtedly be accepted. As fragment 12 makes clear, the universe is 
both a unity and a diversity, and fragment 49a makes sense as a partial 
elucidation of such a doctrine. As a unity the river (of the universe) 
into which we (the human race) step at time t; is the same river as the 
one into which we step at t>; as a diversity, since its waters keep 
flowing, it is not the same. Therefore, ‘we do and do not step into the 
same river.' (The singular 'river' would have been expected here, as in 
fragment 12, and I so interpret; the plural seems to be a feature of 
Heraclitus' peculiar linguistic thumb-print.) 
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The fragment differs from fragment 12 (and 91a, 91b) in that, as well 
as elucidating it (them), it lays greater stress on the ‘fluid’ nature of 
those who enter the river than on the static nature of the river itself. 
And this perhaps accounts for the second statement (if genuine) stan- 
ding in severe parataxis to the first. An easy interpretation of it (Zel- 
ler's) runs: ‘we are and are not (the same people)’ or ‘we are and are 
not (in the same river)’ (just as the river ‘is and is not’ the same river), 
but such ‘predicative’ and ‘locative’ interpretations of the free- 
standing verb einai should be treated with caution. The more straight- 
forward interpretation is surely existential: ‘we exist and do not exist.’ 
Such a statement wears an air of more than usual paradoxicality, even 
for Heraclitus, but to readers of fragment 88 it should appear as not 
self-evidently un-Heraclitean. If it is genuine, it is based upon an 
implicit simpliciter/secundum quid distinction (a distinction that had 
been made explicit by the end of the fifth century: see Dissoi Logoi 
5.15), as indeed is the notion of the river's self-identity or otherwise. 
If this interpretation is correct, we are perhaps looking at the very 
statement which led Cratylus (Aristotle, Metaphysics 5.1010a14) to 
make his own perverse-looking statement about not being able to step 
once into the same river: the phrase ‘it is impossible to step twice ...’ 
misleads precisely because the master himself once said that it is impos- 
sible to say without qualification that ‘we’ ever step at all into the same 
river. The paratactic sentence ‘we exist and do not exist’ then reads 
naturally as an explanation of the antecedent sentence: ‘for the (eternal 
and unchanging) existence of the universe is existence simpliciter, 
whereas human existence is existence secundum quid.’ Or in terms of 
Heraclitus’ statement: (for) we [members of the human race] are (real) 
in one sense (ie, real seriatim), but are not (real) in the absolute sense 
in which the universe itself is real (ie, everlastingly and uninterrupt- 
edly so).’ 

If this non-linear understanding of the fragment is correct (and it 
has the advantage of not crediting Heraclitus with a belief in reincar- 
nation to which, given his other strictures on popular fancies, he may 
not in fact have adhered), it lends added cogency to Plato’s rendering 
of Heraclitus’ doctrine at Theaetetus 160d. The doctrine of flux still 
remains, of course, only a partial statement of Heraclitus’ views, but 
such a doctrine would be more strongly evidenced in the words of 
Heraclitus himself than many scholars have been prepared to admit. 

Since we are not, however, certain that Heraclitus did in fact reject 
the doctrine of reincarnation (in fragments 63 and 98 he certainly 
seems to accept a doctrine of after-life, for some souls at any rate), the 
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linear interpretation of the fragment suggested by Plutarch cannot be 
completely discounted. On such an interpretation the ‘river’ is the 
river of existence. ‘We step and do not step into the same river’ will 
then mean: ‘The river (of existence) into which we (on different occa- 
sions) step is and is not the same river. As a unity, the river of 
existence into which we step at time t; is the same river as the one into 
which we stepped at t; (in some previous incarnation); as a diversity, 
since its waters keep flowing (ie, since the world's matter is in ever- 
lasting flux), it is not the same. Therefore, “we step and do not step 
into the same river."' One might speculate that the phrase ‘we exist 
and do not exist’ would have been intended by Heraclitus to be read 
in the same way: we 'exist' now and in another incarnation, we 'do 
not exist' (at any rate in the same way) between incarnations. 


Fragment 50 


It has been said (eg, by Kirk) that the supposed contrast between a 
speaker and his logos is too eccentric a notion to be tolerable, even in 
Heraclitus, so logos in this fragment must mean something other than 
Heraclitus’ own ‘account’ (like the world's ‘pattern’ or ‘structure’), 
but this is prima facie implausible; one does not 'listen to' patterns, or 
structures (see the commentary on fragment 1), one listens to persons, 
and the things they say. There is surely no large difficulty in distin- 
guishing a speaker and his message; as we might put it, 'Don't listen 
to me as an individual; listen to me as a spokesman [for "that which is 
wise"]. As an individual, I may unwittingly mislead; as a spokesman, I 
speak a logos which, while hard to understand, is universal (xynos, 
fragment 2) in its import, (because uttered by "that which is wise") 
(fragment 108).’ Or, slightly differently, “You may not like me as an 
individual, so don't listen to me as an individual! Listen rather to 
what I have to say.' The distinction between speaker and logos here 
makes good sense, and, as West has pointed out, is in fact used by 
other Greeks nearly contemporary with Heraclitus (a fact which lends 
credence to Snell’s reading of logos here as Sinn or Bedeutung). 

The logos of which Heraclitus speaks is, on the above interpreta- 
tion, ‘his’ logos in the sense that it is formulated in human speech of 
his own, but at a deeper level it is, via Heraclitus, the logos of 'that 
which is wise.' On either reading it is distinguishable from anything 
Heraclitus might say in a non-'representative' role. 

The ‘wise policy’ (sophon) involved in agreeing that ‘all things are 
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one (thing)’ (see also fragment 10) is such because it reflects the know- 
ledge of ‘that which is wise’ (sophon) that such is indeed the case, and 
accords (homo-logein) with the everlasting ‘statement’ (logos) by ‘that 
which is wise’ that such is indeed the case. For an (apparent) account 
of the principle that unifies the cosmos see fragment 30. 


The word Aóyov (‘account’) here is the universally accepted emendation of 
Bernays for the ms reading ‘doctrine’ (Sóyparos) (a word not otherwise 
found before the fourth century BC, and a very natural slip for a Christian 
theologian to whom Heraclitus’ views are unacceptable ‘doctrine’); and 

‘are’ (elvan) is the nearly universally accepted recommendation of Miller for 
the ms ‘know’ (eiðévar) (which would, if correct, make the sentence run: 
‘the one wise thing knows all things,’ or ‘the wise thing is one, to know all 
things’). The word ‘agree’ (ópooyeiv) is almost certainly a pun on the 

word ‘account’ (Aóyos); for other such examples of punning in Heraclitus see 
fragments 1, 20, 25, 26, 28, 48, 114. 


Fragment 51 


The subject of the first main clause is presumably ‘people’ (see, eg, 
fragments 15, 34). That of the subordinate clause is correctly assumed 
by most, following Hippolytus, to refer to the sum of things; likewise 
the second main clause. The fragment is, in general terms, a variant on 
the general theme of human incomprehension of the unity amid diver- 
sity that constitutes the universe. The language used is rich and sub- 
tle. In terms of the world’s physical structure and processes, the 
phrases diapheromenon heautói and palintropos harmonie and the similes 
of bow and lyre suggest a view of the world as the unity which 
consists of balance between centripetal and centrifugal forces (see 
also fragment 10). In terms of the universe as an object whose opera- 
tions can be seen as those of ‘that which is wise’ (fragments 32, 108), 
the logos that it utters, being rational, is in fact devoid of inner contra- 
diction (homologeei), despite its appearance to many as being at vari- 
ance with itself (another sense of diapheromenon heautöi; the verb is in 
fact the standard verb for ‘to differ’). This aspect of Heraclitus’ state- 
ment Hipplytus usefully connects with fragment 50: the wise person 
will agree (homo-logeein) with the logos (of ‘that which is wise’) that all 
things are indeed one. 

Harmonié could mean ‘construction’/‘connection’ (literally, ‘fitting 
together,’ from the verb harmozein) or ‘attunement,’ or both; both 
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senses can be applied with effectiveness to both bow and lyre, and 
each sense in turn catches something of the ‘balanced state’ of things 
that Heraclitus is at pains to stress: the structure of the bow and lyre, 
with their fine balance between wood and string, catches something 
of the balanced structure of the universe, the operation of the bow and 
lyre something of the co-ordinated, ‘well-tuned’ operation of the uni- 
verse (see fragment 10, synaidon). 

For a trite — though as far as it goes accurate enough — description 
of his balanced world as ‘back-stretching’ or ‘in a state of tension’ 
(palintonos), Heraclitus substitutes the more interesting adjective 
‘back-turning’ (palintropos) (compare Parmenides 6.9), a word proba- 
bly referring literally to the ‘return’ to its position of the bow-string or 
lyre-string after use. One is immediately reminded of the ‘turnings’ 
(tropai) of fire in fragment 31 and of the whole process of ordered, 
cyclical change at which the fragment hints. Not only is the universe 
balanced in its structure and operations at any given time, it is in an 
everlasting state of balancing itself through time, as seen in the cycle of 
the seasons, the sun’s annual motion, etc. (In English some sense of 
the power of Heraclitus’ adjective is caught if one substitutes for the 
phrase ‘the balance of nature’ a phrase which subsumes and enriches 
it, ‘the [self-]balancing of nature.”) 


The text of this fragment has been needlessly controverted. As Kahn has 
pointed out, 6podoyéev is a trivial ms misreading for dpodoyeet, and Zel- 
ler's correction to cvupdépetat is based upon nothing more substantial than a 
Platonic paraphrase in the Symposium. The same goes (see again Kahn) 

for the reading tadtvtovos — a simple error for any scribe to fall into, given 
the universal schooling in Homer. The more subtle and more philosophi- 
cally interesting reading madtvtpotos should be retained. 


Fragment 52 


This is one of the most puzzling of Heraclitus’ statements, of which no 
universally acceptable elucidation has ever been propounded. Aión in 
Heraclitus’ time meant basically ‘human life’ or the duration of that 
life, ie, a ‘life-time,’ as well as the vigorousness of life (see Pindar, 
fragment 116 Bowra, quoted by Kahn) and time generally. The game 
of pessoi seems to have been a game analogous to backgammon, in 
which one piece replaces another at a given point on the board. 

A possible guide to interpretation, as Kahn suggests, is fragment 
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53, in which war is described as ‘father of all, and king of all.’ The 
fragment is clearly cosmological in import, which suggests that frag- 
ment 52 may be so as well. If it is, we have, in general terms, the 
following possibility of interpretation: war (= the clash of opposites) is 
the principle of change underpinning the real. As king and father of 
the whole, it directs the operations of the whole (see fragments 41, 
64). The father’s ‘child’ is the universe’s everlasting life-time, across 
which (or in terms of the metaphor, via whom) the father’s ‘plan’ 
(fragment 41) everlastingly unfolds. The power wielded by the child is 
‘kingly,’ like that of the father, in that the universe's life-time serves 
as an indispensable condition for the great cosmic changes to take 
place, and in the sequence preordained (see fragments 30, 31). The 
game played by this life-time is like backgammon, in that pieces are 
moved around the board in replacement sequence (see again fragment 
31) and according to a plan or strategy, not just haphazardly. To the 
uninstructed observer the movement of the pieces will from his own 
limited perspective often seem haphazard, if not unintelligible ~ the 
sort of thing in fact one would expect if a ‘child’ were behind it; but 
such an observer is without insight (fragment 17) into the nature, role, 
and powers of this particular Child. (For Heraclitus’ thoughts on the 
power of children in general see the commentary on fragment 56.) 


Fragment 53 


The fragment has affinities with fragment 80, but is more clearly con- 
cerned with the opposite effects of the (cosmic) state of war than with 
the warfare between opposites themselves. It is also, by implication, 
an attack on the view of strife as found at Homer, Iliad 18.107 — ‘If only 
strife would vanish from amongst gods and men!’ As the phrase’s 
structure indicates, we are probably meant to see in it a reminiscence 
of the Homeric description of Zeus as ‘father of men and gods.” The 
reference to gods and human beings also suggests that the word ‘all’ 
in this fragment refers to persons only (Gigon, Kirk) rather than both 
to things that come to pass (Kahn) and to persons. 

Whether or not Zeus and (cosmic) war were seen by Heraclitus as 
coextensive is hard to say. In fragment 80 strife is seen as a principle 
of order through opposition and war as a common feature of such order 
through opposition; in fragment 53 war is the agent producing partic- 
ular states of opposition. The two descriptions are not of course in- 
compatible; and the same could no doubt be said of that ‘one wise 
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thing’ which is ‘not willing and willing to be called by the name Zeus’ 
(fragment 32). If for Heraclitus God and that ‘one wise thing’ (which is 
the rationality of the world, or the world qua rational) are one and the 
same, then that ‘one wise thing’ could have been seen by him as in 
one crucial respect the same as (and to that degree willing to bear the 
name of) Zeus — ie, in respect of its power to produce order through 
opposition; but in a second respect wholly different from Zeus - ie, in 
so far as it is a feature of the universe. And the same holds true if in 
turn war and that 'one wise thing' were not distinguished by Herac- 
litus: as a producer of order though strife war has many of the features 
of what most people call Zeus and would presumably be willing to 
bear the name, but not in so far as it is merely a feature of the real. 

A less 'intense' reading of this fragment involves understanding 
‘war’ as simply war between humans (Gigon). This is certainly a pos- 
sibility, and fits well with fragment 63, if the latter has been correctly 
interpreted as a reference to the divinization of those who die heroi- 
cally in battle. If this was Heraclitus' intention, the fragment will serve 
as a specific instance of a cosmic state of affairs: the ongoing produc- 
tion of 'opposites' by the process of strife. 


Fragment 54 


The statement as we have it is couched in the most general terms. 
Harmonié (see fragment 51) can mean (a) ‘structure’ or ‘connection’, (b) 
attunement, or (c) both, and kreittón can mean 'stronger' or 'better' or 
both. One might hazard the guess that Heraclitus is thinking primari- 
ly of the surface-structures and surface-functioning of the real, accep- 
tance of whose (genuine enough) harmonie is never as powerful (kreit- 
tön,) or acceptable (kreittön,) a support for beliefs about the real as is 
insight into the real's deeper, and less obvious, structure and opera- 
tions. For the harmonié of surface structures and operations is at best a 
partial thing, and therefore potentially misleading as evidence, by 
contrast with that harmonie of the structure and operations of the 
universe as a whole which is hidden (aphanes) to most but which is by 
definition total as a piece of evidence. As the fragment stands, how- 
ever, Heraclitus is generalizing even further than this, and it is unclear 
what the limits, if any, of the generalization are. If, as seems likely, 
given the sentence's structure, the whole statement is meant to be 
taken completely generally, one can speculate (with Kahn and others) 
that Heraclitus would include in his argument such claims as the 
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greater power and/or acceptability of the Pythagorean ‘harmony of 
the spheres’ (God-made, and unheard) than that of man-made har- 
monié, or the greater power and/or acceptability of the deep, unifying 
structure of the real (God-made, and unseen) than that of man-made 
structures. A final possibility for inclusion might be a claim that the 
surface-connections of linguistic items within Heraclitus’ own account 
(logos) of the real are less powerful, and less revelatory, than hidden 
and more subtle ones (see above, p 5). 


Fragment 55 


This fragment should be read in close conjunction with fragments 
101a and 107. Experiential knowledge is important to the conscien- 
tious investigator into the real, sense-experience is a better guide than 
random conjecturing (fragment 47), and of the senses the eyes tend to 
be more reliable than the ears (fragment 101a). But the senses, too, can 
deceive, if one’s psyché does not know the language spoken by reality 
(fragment 107); one will finish up either like the deaf (fragment 34) or 
like one who foolishly (and often mistakenly) interprets the utterance 
of a foreigner without knowledge of the language he speaks (frag- 
ment 107). What the real utters is, of course, that ‘statement’ (logos, 
fragment 1) which Heraclitus is at such pains to proclaim, by proxy, to 
the world. 


Fragment 56 


Homer, it was said in antiquity, died of chagrin at not being able to 
interpret the puzzle (ie, failing to see that the answer was ‘lice’). 
Heraclitus clearly thought the answer ‘obvious,’ (eg, to the children 
who propounded it) and that Homer was consequently less wise than 
he had been held to be. (For another disparaging remark about Homer 
see fragment 42.) 

What is it that is so ‘obvious’ to the boys in question and to Hera- 
clitus? Perhaps, as Bollack and Wismann suggest, that the structural 
affinity between words in language, in this case phtheir (‘louse’) and 
phtheirein (‘to destroy’), reveals, as so often, an important feature of 
the real: in this case that the boys are actually ‘killing the killers.’ In 
more general terms, Heraclitus’ point may be as follows. So-called 
experts (such as some of Greece's better known poets — Homer, Arch- 
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ilochus, and Hesiod: see fragments 40, 42, 57, 106) are frequently so 
tortuous and complex in their thinking that they miss the wood, as we 
say, for the trees; children, by contrast, have a certain simplicity of 
regard which allows them to grasp certain truths immediately. The 
notion could perhaps be carried further to include people in general, 
who, says Heraclitus, have usually stopped listening (see fragments 
34, 107) to that logos which the real is forever stating and is ‘common’ 
to all (fragments 1, 2, 50); their accumulated knowledge, if it is such, is 
valueless because their souls have unlearned the language (fragment 
107), spoken by the real, that children pick up effortlessly and natu- 
rally. What the real has told them, among other things, in language 
they instinctively understand, and Homer either does not, or will not, 
is the truth, too ‘obvious’ (phaneron) to need expressing, that language 
itself, and in particular written language, can indicate truths otherwise 
difficult to excavate. The writing of Heraclitus himself, the prime char- 
acteristics of which are what Kahn (89) has called ‘linguistic density’ 
and the internal ‘resonance’ of particular verbal themes or images, 
offers striking examples of language which, for those who really listen 
to it, reveals much about the real. The paradigm case of a ‘good 
listener’ to such language is a child, in the sense, perhaps, that to the 
young language is still new — an object of delight and experimenta- 
tion, a fresh universe in which truths are immediately apparent that 
are largely missed by that majority of people for whom constant usage 
has turned language into a thing too commonplace to be deemed in 
itself revelatory. As Heraclitus puts it elsewhere (fragment 52): ‘kingly 
power is in the hands of a child.’ 


Fragment 57 


Hesiod, in saying that night ‘produced’ day, failed to see their recip- 
rocal relationship, and in so doing missed the fact of their ‘unity.’ The 
unity in question is the unity of complementarity and reciprocity, not 
of identity. Night and day are what Heraclitus elsewhere (fragment 
10) calls ‘things taken together’ (like, say, concave and convex), 
which can be seen as a continuum (and thus ‘one’) where so taken. 
Elsewhere (fragment 67, qv) their continuousness is called ‘God.’ 

A further possibility (Kahn) is that Heraclitus saw that night is 
merely the absence of sunlight (see fragment 99), and to that degree 
not really distinct from day at all (each is equally a time-period, and 
thus in a critical respect they are one and the same). Later astronomers 
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talked of the nykthémeron, the twenty-four-hour period of night/day, 
and it is possible that Heraclitus is hinting at the basic reasonableness 
of some such unit of measurement. 


The reference to Hesiod is presumably to Theogony 123-4: ‘From Chaos came 
forth Erebus and black Night; in turn from Night came forth both Day 
and Aether.’ 


Fragment 58 


For Hippolytus this quotation from Heraclitus is evidence that for 
Heraclitus ‘good and evil are [one and the same thing].’ No such 
identity-statement, however, seems inferrable from the text as we 
have it; the most that can be inferred, as in fragment 9, is the (innocu- 
ous) predicative statement that one and the same type of event (being 
cut/being burned) is in different circumstances good/bad, beneficial/ 
harmful. 

Notoriously, Aristotle accused Heraclitus of identifying good and 
evil, and of denying the law of contradiction (Physics A2, 185b19ff, 
Topics 5, 159b30ff, Metaphysics 7, 1012a24; though see Metaphysics 3, 
1005b23, where he is less sure that the law of contradiction is really 
denied by Heraclitus); but the evidence of fragment 58 cannot be said 
to bolster Aristotle’s case, except on the most trivial understanding of 
the term ‘identity.’ What it does appear to be saying is that context 
can have the effect of demonstrating the totally opposite (not simply 
different) outcomes of a single kind of action/event/state of affairs. 


The text is uncertain in a number of respects; it appears to contain several 
explanatory interpolations, either by Hippolytus or his source, and the 

final (ungrammatical) phrase seems irretrievably corrupt, either as a remnant 
of Heraclitus’ own words or as a gloss. If the reading undev ägor (Ber- 
nays, D-K) is accepted, Heraclitus will be saying that doctors demand a fee 
for their services, but deserve nothing. If one reads pnd€év’ dévov (Bywat- 

er, Zeller), the sense will be that doctors complain that the fee for their ser- 
vices is not big enough. If tabra épyalopevor (mss) is read, the phrase is 
presumably a causal one: ‘for doing these things’; if 7” atta épyaopevor 
(Sauppe, D-K), it is presumably concessive: ‘although they produce the 
same effects (as do the diseases themselves(?)).’ For the latter to be the case, 
the final five words of the fragment will have to be a corrupt and ungram- 
matical remnant of an original phrase of the form tà kat at voðgor 
(Wilamowitz). 
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With Kirk I follow Bywater and Zeller in reading pmðév' á&vov, on the 
grounds that the notion of effecting good while actually inflicting pain 
(cauterizing and practising surgery — without anaesthetic!) is widely attested 
in Greek sources as the mark of a good doctor. (The reading championed 
by Bernays and D-K, which suggests that doctors never do any good at all, 
is by contrast poorly attested; see Kirk 89-91, Gigon 26). Tara also 
seems slightly preferable to 7' avra, and will refer simply to ‘cutting and 
burning.’ The final phrase, which (with Kahn and Kirk) I consider spuri- 
ous, seems to be a commentator’s gloss, meaning ‘both the good effects they 
produce and the (further) diseases(!) they produce.’ 


Fragment 59 


For Hippolytus this quotation is yet another example of Heraclitus’ 
commitment to a doctrine of the so-called identity of opposites, but 
once again this is far from clear. Heraclitus’ point seems to be that the 
path of writing, which is in fact one and the same path, can be viewed 
as either ‘straight’ or ‘crooked’; all depends on whether one sees it in 
terms of the mean course or the actual course traced. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct Heraclitus is offering a further illustration of a basic 
commitment: a single object/action/event/state of affairs can be demon- 
strated to have opposite features if viewed from different perspec- 
tives. 


Before the word óðós the mss read ypadéwv (‘of things written,’ possibly ‘of 
writers’) but some prefer to emend to yvadéov (‘of fuller's carders’) (By- 
water, Zeller) or yvadetw (‘for?, in? a fuller's shop’) or yvadov (‘carding 
rollers,’ Marcovich, Kahn). If ypadéwv is retained, the subsequent phrase 
(with the reading év tô yuadetw, Bernays) must be understood as an inter- 
pretation, perhaps by Hippolytus himself, based either upon a misunder- 
standing of the meaning of ypadéwv or (more likely) upon a corrupt reading 
of yvadéov or yvadeíw before óðós in the text in front of him. If one must 
emend, yvaðöv (understood as some sort of circular carding instrument set 
with spikes, and apparently used as an instrument of torture; see Mar- 
covich, ad loc) seems the best possibility; the machine operates in a circular 
fashion, and in doing so straightens out the woolen fibres. To call circular 
motion 'crooked,' however, seems irreducibly strange, and the best policy 
seems to be to try to make sense of what the mss present to us, while 
gratefully accepting Bernays’ near-certain emendation év r@ yvaðetw before 
the word weptotpody. 
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The final phrase, ‘It is,’ he says, ‘one and the same,’ I take to be the 
words of Hippolytus himself. Had the phrase been that of Heraclitus, the 
Ionic form wiry would have been expected (and is in fact found in fragment 
60, quoted immediately afterward). 


Fragment 60 


Here again, as in fragment 59, Hippolytus sees evidence for a suposed 
Heraclitean doctrine of the identity of opposites. Heraclitus’ text, 
however, does not lead naturally to any such bizarre conclusion. Its 
straightforward meaning is that apparent opposites (an ‘up’ road and 
a ‘down’ road) can frequently turn out to be the same thing (ie, a 
single road) viewed from different perspectives (in this case the bot- 
tom of a hill and the top of that hill). The doctrine being propounded 
would appear to be that general one found in, for example, fragments 
9, 58, 59: opposite features of the same object/action/event/state of 
affairs will be highlighted, depending on the perspective from which 
it is viewed. 

Since the quotation comes to us without context, it is impossible to 
know whether Heraclitus meant us to understand his phrase as refer- 
ring specifically to cosmological processes (fragment 31), or to the 
cyclical destiny of soul, or to something else again. As it stands, it is 
couched in wholly generic terms, and is probably best so taken. 


Fragment 61 


A doctrine of the so-called identity of opposites is here again attribut- 
ed by Hippolytus to Heraclitus (see also fragments 58, 59, 60). But 
Heraclitus’ own words constitute a predicative statement, not an 
identity statement, and offer examples of the not very complicated 
truism that the same thing produces opposite effects on different 
objects. 

Kirk (and others) compare fragment 61 with fragments 9 and 13, 
where Heraclitus lays emphasis on the different pleasures enjoyed by 
man and beast. For the point to be effectively taken we must assume 
that fragments 9 and 13 are truncated versions of statements compar- 
ing animals and people in the matter of their pleasures and preferen- 
ces. The assumption seems plausible, but it is not something that ad- 
mits of demonstration. 
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Fragment 62 


Most rightly interpret the reference to ‘immortals’ as a reference to the 
eternally existent gods to whom the term ‘immortals’ was consistently 
applied by the Greeks. But Heraclitus the lover of language was, we 
can assume, fully aware that the word in Greek simply means ‘death- 
less” (without necessarily implying ‘birthless,’ ie, enjoying ‘eternal’ 
life), and the resulting ambiguity allows him to propose a paradox that 
turns out on examination to be less extravagant than it has appeared 
to many. The key to the puzzle is, it seems to me, fragment 63, where 
the ‘deathless ones’ in question are those heroes whose everlasting 
reward is to become ‘wakeful guardians of living (people) and cor- 
pses.’ As humans they die; as daemones they are ‘deathless,’ that is, 
are not further subject, thanks to their new state, to death. So a certain 
class of ‘immortals’ (ie, the daemones, or more specifically those of them 
that are such after having once been human) ‘is mortal’ or ‘consists of 
mortals’ (ie, was once human) and a certain class of humans (ie, he- 
roes) ‘is immortal or ‘consists of immortals’ (ie, is from now on 
deathless). 

The next phrases are more complicated, not least because of the 
uncertainty of interpreting the two accusatives ‘life’ and ‘death.’ Are 
they of the cognate form (as in ‘dance a dance,’ and then by extension 
‘dance the samba,’ where in Greek the nouns ‘dance’ and ‘samba’ will 
be in the accusative case), or are they accusatives of respect (an equal- 
ly common feature of the language)? An air of paradox is created by an 
assumption of the former, and the puzzle (in part) solved by an inter- 
pretation in terms of the latter. For it is in respect of their erstwhile 
mortality that hero-daemones are fairly describable as immortal (ie, no 
longer subject to mortality), and in respect of (the present quality of 
their) ‘deathlessness’, (ie, a deathlessness which, unlike that of the 
everlasting gods, had a beginning) that hero-daemones are fairly de- 
scribable as ‘mortals’ (ie, they once were people subject to death). 

For purposes of this interpretation it matters little whether Hera- 
clitus meant the adjectives ‘mortal’/‘immortal’ to serve as nouns or ad- 
jectives in the complement position in his opening words. For in 
either case no definite articles are used, either in the subject or com- 
plement position. Thus if syntax is to be our guide, Heraclitus has 
apparently carefully guarded himself against any universal interpreta- 
tion of the form ‘the class of X and the class of Y are one and the same’ 
(ie, against an interpretation involving a supposed doctrine of the 
identity of opposites). The language in which he has chosen to ex- 
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press himself leaves open the possibility rather that he was thinking 
of subclasses within the class of ‘mortals’/‘everlasting ones’; in other 
words, that the statement ‘immortals are mortal(s)’ ... is to be un- 
packed as ‘one subclass (X4) of X and one subclass (Y) of Y are one 
and the same.' Once this is appreciated, the contents of fragment 63 
become immediately relevant guides to interpretation; X, makes clear 
sense if understood as the subclass of immortals constituted by daem- 
ones, and Y; as the subclass of mortals constituted by heroes. 


One of Heraclitus' best-known sayings is also one of his most puzzling. The 
opening words are, in terms of sentence-form, technically two.identity- 
statements, and this is reflected in my different translations. For the rest, I 
have attempted to expand and interpret the quotation in a way that 

makes sense. (The use of éxeivos with two different references in one sen- 
tence, as Nussbaum [163] points out, is not paralleled; but the careful 
structuring of Heraclitus' sentence suggests strongly that that was none the 
less his intention). 


Fragment 63 


In view of the presence of the word 'guardians,' commentators have 
rightly seen an allusion here to Hesiod, Works and Days 121ff and 
252ff, where thirty thousand members of the golden race were made 
'divinities' (daemones) by Zeus upon their death and appointed 'guar- 
dians of mortal men'. If this is the case, one can hypothesize that the 
subject of Heraclitus' sentence (cf fragments 53, 62) will be heroes, 
such as those who die in battle (fragments 24, 25), and/or those aristoi 
one of whom is equal to 'ten thousand' (fragment 49). What becomes, 
as a 'greater destiny' (fragment 25), a 'guardian' is, of course, a hero's 
psyché (the notion of a bodily resurrection is clearly Hippolytus' own 
importation, and can be discounted); and this psyche, being constitut- 
ed of air (see the commentary on fragment 36), is naturally described 
as ‘rising up’ (from the earth to the realm of the gods) to achieve its 
destiny. After 'dying as if overcome by sleep' (Works and Days 116) the 
heroes are, as guardians, 'awake' once more, to protect "living (peo- 
ple) and corpses’. Why ‘corpses’? One might hypothesize that Hera- 
ditus is thinking specifically of the corpses of those who died in battle, 
the robbing or mutilation of which struck Greeks as a particularly 
horrifying act; in other contexts he suggests that 'corpses are more 
worthy of being thrown out than dung' (fragment 96). 
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In what precisely will the divinities’ ‘guardianship’ consist? If Hes- 
iod is again to be our guide, in the preservation of justice by ‘watch- 
ing over (human) judgments (= ‘watching out for crooked judg- 
ments’?) and evil deeds’ (253-4), the latter perhaps including, on my 
hypothesis, such things as the mutilation of corpses. A natural corol- 
lary of all this is that Heraclitus did in fact believe in reincarnation for 
some people (others — probably the majority — obliterate their souls by 
‘drowning,’ fragment 36; cf fragment 117), in spite of the difficulties 
we ourselves face in reconciling this with the rest of his views. For if 
fragment 63 means what it appears to mean, only a small class of aristoi 
break from the wheel of birth to achieve a destiny outside of and 
beyond it. 


The opening words of the fragment make little sense as they stand, and are 
almost certainly corrupt. (They should not, however, be excised. As Mar- 
covich points out, Hippolytus seems to have found a reference to God in the 
quotation, and the phrase as we have it, mangled though it is, may still 
contain a reference to his presence.) The sentence is also in reported speech, 
so that Heraclitus would presumably have said something like ‘They arise 

. . .' Nussbaum (167) would delete the phrase ‘and corpses’ as Hippolytus’ 
own importation, but this seems unnecessarily drastic. 


Fragments 64, 65 


Fragment 64 should be compared with fragment 41, in which the 
world’s ‘steering’ is again at issue. The ‘thunderbolt’ seems most like- 
ly, as Hippolytus points out, to be a symbol for that divine and immor- 
tal aethér which Heraclitus sees as rationally directing the cosmos and 
its processes (see the commentary on fragment 30), and which in turn 
he appears to equate with that ‘one wise thing which is not and is 
willing to be called by the name Zeus’ (fragment 32). That the thun- 
derbolt was known as Zeus’ weapon is of course a commonplace. 
For the possibly analogous roles of ‘thunderbolt’ and ‘lightning 
flash’ in Heraclitus’ attempts to express the power of aethér/Zeus in 
the directing of things see the commentary on fragment 31. 
Fragment 65 was clearly read by the Stoics (whom Hippolytus fol- 
lows) as a reference to world-formation (‘need’) and ecpyrósis ('sati- 
ety’), but without benefit of context we cannot be sure that this was 
Heraclitus’ intention. Two small suasions in its favour, noted by 
Kahn, are, first, the fact that fire ‘needs’ fuel, and might perhaps be 
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described as ‘satisfied’ when it finally burns itself out (ie, when there 
is a recognizable, variegated universe again) and, secondly, the asso- 
ciation in the Greek mind of ‘satiety’ (koros) with hybris, and hence of 
imminent disaster (see Theognis 153), such a disaster being of course 
in human terms the eventual (re)destruction of the cosmos by fire. 


Fragment 66 


The authenticity of this fragment has been doubted by Reinhardt 
(1916, 164 ff; but cf Reinhardt, 1942, 22ff, where he is less trenchant) 
and Kirk (359 ff), but it should be accepted as genuine. It is simply 
accidental that a brilliant Heraclitean conceit fitted in perfectly with 
Hippolytus’ notion of the fires of hell that awaited sinners after the 
day of judgment.* One can without qualm accept Kirk’s translation 
(360) ‘fire having come suddenly upon all things will bring them to 
trial and secure their conviction’ (for the linguistic evidence for the 
translation see ibid), since the fire in question is presumably that 
divine and rational aethér which guides and controls the sum of things 
(see the commentary on fragment 30) and ‘is unwilling and willing to 
be called by the name Zeus’ (fragment 32). As is well known, Zeus 
and Dike (Justice) were intimately connected in Greek thought (see 
the commentary on fragments 16, 94); and talk of aethér ‘punishing’ 
those parts of the cosmos that have had the audacity to transmogrify 
themselves into something not aethér is a natural, if bold, extension of 
the notion of Zeus as punisher of human transgression.That such an 
extension to the cosmological plane was at Heraclitus’ disposal seems 
clear from Anaximander's earlier talk of the ‘penalty and retribution’ 
paid to one another for their ‘injustice’ by the great world masses. 


Fragment 67 


This fragment is significant in that it is the only description (‘defini- 
tion’ [Kahn] is too strong a word) of Heraclitus’ God that has come 
down to us. In it God is viewed as the sum of particular ‘opposites’ in 
the universe and presumably, by extrapolation, of all opposites in the 


* Hippolytus can interpret Heraclitus the way he does because he understands ‘all 
things’ to mean ‘all (living) things.’ But there is no good reason for thinking that 
such was Heraclitus’ intention. 
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universe. One can no doubt also assume that this God and that ‘one 
wise thing’ of which Heraclitus speaks in fragment 32 (see fragment 
108) are one and the same, but the point is not in fact made by Hera- 
clitus himself in any extant fragment. The ‘God’ in question is Heraclit- 
us’s God in the ‘strong’ or ‘total’ sense (just as God’s view of justice in 
fragment 102 is the ‘strong’ or ‘total’ view); in the weaker sense he is 
that god whose structure and rational operations are most clearly 
seen, really and symbolically, in the structure and operations of a part 
of the cosmos - aethér (fragments 16, 64, 66). 

The opposites of the fragment are not meant to be themselves an 
exhaustive list, but rather representative thereof (so, rightly, Hippol- 
ytus). As predicates they derive what limited meaning they have from 
the restricted context in which they operate (see again fragment 102); 
in terms of the whole universe seen as the sum of all opposites (= 
God) they are wholly inapplicable (the universe as such is neither in 
daylight nor in darkness). This will be true even for the terms war/ 
peace (despite fragment 53); states of war and peace may be major 
features of the universe, and the state of war indeed its dominant and 
ultimately most significant feature, but the universe itself, as the sum 
total of the real, cannot be said to be in a state of war or peace vis-a-vis 
anything else. 

Whether one reads ‘fire’ or ‘olive-oil’ as the proposed analogue for 
God - both possibilities have been ably defended - makes little differ- 
ence. The crucial point being made (if only by contraposition) seems 
to be that God/the universe is, as such, context-free, unchanging and 
unchangeable. People, by contrast, will invariably describe it from 
within the confines of the particular, limited context within which 
they operate, a context in which there will be change, movement, 
variety, and polarity and hence one in which God himself will (in the 
non-total sense; see above) be describable as subject to change. In so 
saying Heraclitus would not (pace Kahn) be revealing himelf as a 
proto-Aristotelian. It is not qua substrate that God/the universe is 
unchanging; it is its logically different status, as a context-free totality, 
from that of its component parts that renders it such. A similar, crucial 
point is made by Kant when, in exposing the antinomies of ‘pure 
reason,’ he argues that, while everything in the universe may be a 
potential object of perception, the universe as a whole can never be 
such. 


The text is much controverted. Most editors (a recent exception being Kahn) 
understand the subject of ‘undergoes changes’ as ‘the god’/‘God’ and 
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print some noun such as ‘fire’ (D-K), ‘air’ (Zeller), ‘myrrh’ (Heidel), ‘olive oil’ 
(Frankel) after ókwuoep. 


Fragment [72] 


The subject of the sentence is presumably, as so often in Heraclitus, 
‘people,’ or ‘the majority of mankind.’ That from which they are ‘sepa- 
rated’ (see fragment 10) can only be the logos itself (fragments 1, 2, 50). 
But the logos is ‘common’ to all (fragment 2), did they but know it; they 
are ‘absent’ from it while ‘present’ to it (fragment 34). 


This fragment has been doubted, by reason of its appearance in Marcus Aur- 
elius in the midst of a list of ‘quotations’ (= 71-5 D-K) which by any reck- 
oning are a set of vague reminiscences and paraphrases. But if the explicato- 
ry final sentence is excised as the gloss of Marcus himself (and itself a 
paraphrase of part of fragment 17), along with the explicatory phrase (imme- 
diately after óuhikdovau) ‘the logos which directs the sum of things’ (a Stoic 
version of the logos wholly alien to Heraclitus), the residue has a strikingly 
Heraclitean ring to it, and should probably be accepted as genuine. 

(Those who reject it see it as a vague reminiscence of fragment 17, qv). 


Fragment [74] 


The phrase ‘children of (our) parents,’ in Ionic Greek, is very likely 
drawn from Heraclitus himself. Marcus Aurelius’ explanation (‘that is, 
accept things simply as we have received them’) may well indicate 
exactly what Heraclitus had in mind in the original context, but Mar- 
cus’ own tendency to vague reminiscence and paraphrase suggests 
that it be treated with caution. If he is right, Heraclitus may have been 
attacking what he saw as a general tendency to take things on the 
say-so of various ‘authorities,’ such as parents, rather than on the 
say-so (logos) of the only authority that counts, ie, of ‘that which is 
wise,’ the real itself. But given our uncertainty about the original 
context, such an interpretation must remain speculative. 


Fragment [75] 


This ‘quotation’ is in reported speech and probably, like so much else 
that Marcus ‘quotes’ from Heraclitus, at best a vague reminiscence or 
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paraphrase. It may be drawn simply from the closing lines of fragment 
1 (Marcovich), but the language suggests some different source. One 
might conjecture, with Kahn, that fragments 75 and 89 have acommon 
source in Heraclitus, and that the sequence of thought was: (a) there 
is a ‘common’ world for the awake, while sleepers turn away into their 
own private universe (ie, into their dreams); (b) but even those asleep 
are none the less still in this universe, playing their part in the scheme 
of things. 


Fragment 76? 


All three ‘quotations’ from Heraclitus look like vague reminiscences 
and paraphrases of fragment 36, and should almost certainly not be 
attributed directly to him. Many scholars go further and see here a 
piece of Stoic interpretation of Heraclitus’ cosmological system in 
terms of four elements, including ‘air.’ But there seems no good rea- 
son for doubting that for Heraclitus himself air was as ‘real’ as fire, 
water, and earth, and to be included in the world-masses undergoing 
everlasting change; see the note on fragment 31. 


Fragment [77] 


If we exclude the reference to ‘joy,’ the first part of this ‘quotation’ (in 
reported speech only) seems to be simply a vague reminiscence of the 
opening lines of fragment 36. However, as Kahn points out, the word 
‘joy’ (terpsis) is an old one in the language, and is found once in the 
writings of Heraclitus’ near-contemporary Herodotus; and the pains 
Numenius takes to offer an allegorical interpretation of the word sug- 
gests that it was in the text he was using. So it seems possible that 
Numenius is here drawing upon a genuine quotation from Heraclitus, 
in which Heraclitus stresses the pleasures souls have in dousing them- 
selves (rather than, as in fragment 36, the death they risk undergo- 
ing); which would of course fit in well with his comments on drunken- 
ness in fragment 117. 

The second part of Numenius’ ‘quotation’ (again in reported speech 
only) seems clearly just a reminiscence of the latter part of fragment 
62. 


With D-K I read 4 davárov (rather than, with the mss, py 9avarov). The 
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disjunction is presumably only a weak one; the drunkenness (fragment 
117) that involves pleasure can also lead to death (fragment 36). 


Fragment 78 


Heraclitus does not spell out in what way exactly ‘human nature’ (= 
‘ordinary people’?) does not have ‘right understanding,’ or an ‘accu- 
rate idea’ (see fragment 41, where the singular form of gnömé is used), 
but one might speculate that he is talking about the way the world 
is/should be, in which ‘all things are steered through all’ (fragment 
41). That which of course possesses such insight (or such a plan, such 
an accurate idea) is, uniquely, that which ‘is unwilling and willing to 
be called by the name of Zeus.’ Alternatively, as Marcovich points 
out, Heraclitus might be referring to the unity that underpins the 
diversity of things (fragment 50), or to that logos which is ‘common’ to 
all (fragments 2, 114), or to the right understanding, possessed (only?) 
by the divine, of what is ‘fair and just’ (fragment 102), or to any or all 
combinations of these things. 


Fragment 79 


Some scholars, notably Frankel (1938, 314), have found in this and 
other fragments (eg, 82, 83) what they consider a characteristic 
thought-pattern of Heraclitus, of the form A:B::B:C. Whatever the 
truth of this*, the present fragment is certainly understandable along 
such lines, ie, ‘as a god is to a man, so a man is to a child.’ The aorist 
tense ékouse (literally, ‘heard’) is most naturally taken as gnomic, in 
the common sense of ‘is called,’ or ‘hears himself called,’ and the 
‘silliness’ in question that lack of ‘insight’ or ‘right understanding’ 
credited to ordinary people (‘human nature’) in fragment 78, qv. 


Fragment 80 


In talking of war as ‘common’ (‘xynos’), a poet such as Homer (Iliad 
18.309), followed by Archilochus, fragment 38 Diehl, was of course 


* See the commentary on fragments 82, 83. 
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merely suggesting the applicability of the effects of war to either side 
in war, depending on the tide of fortune. For Heraclitus the principle 
is universal, as is its expression (logou, fragment 2); it is that law 
(fragment 114), eternally expounded by ‘that which is wise’ (frag- 
ments 32, 108), whereby unity and balance are achieved through the 
endless clash of the opposites comprising the real. 

The second phrase, ‘justice is strife’ (or: ‘strife is justice’; syntacti- 
cally the statement is one of identity), wears an air of perverse para- 
doxicality, but it is, in fact, in line with the apparent intent of fragment 
102 (qv). The ‘justice’/strife’ in question will be that overall, god's- 
eye-view of the real which constitutes cosmic justice/strife; in a given 
civic community particular acts will continue to be categorized (and 
fairly so) as just/unjust. The point would appear to be reinforced by 
Heraclitus’ use, not of the word adikia (‘injustice’), but of the older, 
more venerated word diké (‘an appointed or ordered or accepted way’; 
‘a right, or established way”); the orderer, being, of course ‘that which 
is wise’ (fragment 108)/‘the god’ (fragment 102). 

A hint of the biological conception of change which is never far 
from the surface in early Greek thought emerges in the use of the 
word ginetai, which can mean ‘are born,’ ‘come to birth,’ as well as 
‘come to pass,’ and one is immediately reminded of Heraclitus’ other 
saying (fragment 53) that ‘war is father of all.’ 


The text, as presented to us in the mss, has to be emended to make any sort 
of syntactical sense; following most recent editors, I read etS€évar as the 
infinitive that xp presumably governed. The reading xpewpeva is also al- 
most certainly corrupt. If genuine, it would mean something like ‘are or- 
dained’ or ‘are proclaimed’ (by ‘that which is wise’?) If xpewv (Anaximan- 
der’s word, fragment 1 D-K) is correct, it will of course be translated 
(through) necessity.’ But the reading xpewpeva is very likely based on a 
middle or passive participle in Heraclitus (hence Bywater's tentative emen- 
dation kpwópeva); the importation from Anaximander is simply too easy a 
solution, as Kahn sees. 


Fragment 81 


Philodemus does not in fact name Pythagoras; for this we have to rely 
upon a very unclear passage of Timaeus (Historicus), itself quoted 
(how accurately?) by a scholiast on Euripides’ Hecuba (for discussion 
see Marcovich, ad loc). If Heraclitus did, however, apply the term 
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‘chief captain of swindlers’ to Pythagoras, this would certainly be in 
keeping with his comments on him in fragments 40 and 129. Whether 
the ‘swindling’ or ‘cheating’ is meant to cover specifically political 
cheating we cannot tell; in general terms it undoubtedly covers that 
‘fabrication of falsehoods’ and ‘bearing witness thereto’ that Justice 
will one day catch up with (fragment 28b). 


Fragments 82, 83? 


Both of these ‘quotations’ are in reported speech, but in such a form 
(using the conjunctions hós and hoti) as possibly to preserve Herac- 
litus’ original words. Both are rejected by some scholars (notably Mar- 
covich and Bollack and Wismann) as (imaginatively) derivative from 
fragment 79, and this may well be right; the reference to the ape could 
stem quite simply from the nature of the Platonic dialogue (on Beauty) 
from which they are drawn. However, the two ‘quotations,’ argues 
Frankel (1938, 314; followed by Kahn), could stem from an original 
Heraclitean statement of the form, ‘the wisest of men is an ape in 
comparison to a god’. That is, ‘in the matter of beauty/wisdom 
A:B::B:C’ (for the same alleged thought-pattern see also fragment 79). 

While Frankel may be right, his theory should be treated with cau- 
tion. Not only does it hypothesize a statement of Heraclitus’ which 
has not as such survived, but as evidence it adduces what are at best 
reminiscenses/paraphrases of such an original and at worst imagina- 
tive extensions of fragment 79. If the latter is in fact the case, the 
whole ‘thought-pattern’ theory is also called into question, on 
grounds of circularity. 

For these reasons I have tentatively dubbed fragments 82 and 83 
‘doubtful.’ 


Fragments 84a, 84b 


Should the two quotations (if they are such) stem from the same 
context (and the Heraclitus-like contrast between ‘rest’ and ‘weari- 
ness’ has suggested to some that they do), it is difficult to interpret 
them with any assurance, not least because of difficulties of transla- 
tion. My own (very hesitant) inclination is to see the first as generic, 
and cosmological, the second as specific, and sociological: (1) the sum 
of things is at rest while constantly changing and by constantly chang- 
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ing; in different terms, a single, ordered universe is the ongoing result 
of the clash of opposites; (2) the life of a slave is monotonous and 
wearisome. Such an interpretation is, like any other, pure conjecture, 
since we have no context to guide us; as Plotinus drily puts it: ‘He 
neglected to make his argument clear for us’ (4.8.1. 15-16 Henry and 
Schwyzer). 


There is no way of knowing whether the ‘quotations’ preserved in Plotinus 
are genuine quotations or paraphrases based on memory; nor can one be 
sure of the context(s) from which they were drawn (Plotinus is clearly using 
them as a reinforcement for his own views on the incarnation of soul; 
there is no reason to believe Heraclitus had any such intention). The phrase 
Tots avrtois is also somewhat problematic. It is usually translated ‘by the 
same (rulers),' and this is how I have translated it. But a dative with poy- 
«iv (as Bollack and Wismann point out; see also Kahn) usually refers to 
the cause or object of the toil, leading us to expect a translation like ‘to toil 
over the same tasks.’ But what does one then do with dpyeo@av? Kahn 
weakly suggests a meaning ‘to be (always) beginning’ (ie, ‘to toil continually 
at the same work and thus never to find rest by changing’); weakly be- 
cause Heraclitus has just said that “(it) finds rest in changing.’ However, äp- 
xea8o« certainly is standard Greek for ‘to begin’ as well as ‘to be ruled,’ 
and the general sense of the fragment is too obscure for anyone to claim cer- 
tainty as to which meaning was intended here. 

A further, final difficulty is the referent of “(ity and the force of the parti- 
ciple petaBaAdov. What is it that rests, and is the change simply simulta- 
neous with the rest or its cause or both? 


Fragment 85 


How one understands the (almost untranslatable) term thymos in this 
fragment is of some importance. Most scholars understand it to mean 
‘appetite’ or ‘desire,’ though Aristotle and Plutarch (followed by Kirk, 
Kahn, and others) took it to mean ‘anger.’ And a case can be made out 
for either interpretation. Originally thymos seems to have meant the 
seat of both our intellectual and emotive selves, and was thought to 
be located in the lungs. It then comes to be used to denote both 
‘anger’ and (sensual) desire’ (especially for food and drink; for exam- 
ples see LSJ sv thymos, and Marcovich, ad loc). 

Which of the above interpretations is most likely in the present 
context? (1) If the meaning of thymos is ‘desire,’ it is easy to refer to 
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fragments 36, 117, and 118 for the doctrine alluded to: the ‘desire’ in 
question will be the desire for drink, which unfortunately has as a 
by-product the drowning or near-drowning of one's soul (psyche), 
{and drowned or drowning souls are poorly equipped to put up (fur- 
ther) resistance). (2) If it means ‘anger,’ a similar detriment to one’s 
soul (= one’s potentially immortal rational self; see the commentary on 
fragments 62, 117) will be involved, though not necessarily its actual 
destruction. For many the strength of interpretation 1 lies in its 
smooth coincidence with doctrine clearly propounded elsewhere as 
Heraclitean (fragments 117, 118), but its weakness is its arbitrary- 
looking restrictiveness; if he is talking about desire at all, Heraclitus is 
surely talking about gut-desire in general, not just the highly specific 
desire to drink. Interpretation 2, by contrast, is free of this particular 
difficulty. Nor, if thymos is taken as some sort of inner heat and effer- 
vescence, can it be said to contradict in any way the doctrine of 
fragment 118, for as Kahn points out, fr. 118 ‘distinguishes the wisest 
and best soul by its dryness and clarity, not by its heat’; not all 
‘fieriness’ of soul is to soul's own best advantage. 

(3) The third, and perhaps the most attractive possibility is that 
thymos here means the seat of desire/anger (heart? spirit?). Thymos is, 
after all, here credited with ‘wishes,’ and it would be strange, on the 
face of it, to find ‘desire’ or ‘anger’ (rather than that which is angry/ 
driven) so described. If it does mean ‘heart/spirit,’ this of course can 
be easily understood as simultaneously both angry and driven by ap- 
petite; the ‘choice’ foisted upon Heraclitus by commentators is not one 
that he himself necessarily felt obliged to make. If this interpretation is 
correct, Heraclitus’ point seems to be as follows: the thymos manifest- 
ing its more threatening self in anger/desire ‘pays’ for what it wants 
(desire satiated/anger allowed free rein) with a gruesome currency - a 
portion of the life of the person’s soul. Soul, thus weakened (in the 
case of drunkenness, half drowned), is consequently even less able to 
resist when faced with the next assault, and so on, risking ultimate 
destruction both as a rational principle (fragment 117) and even as a 
principle of physical existence (fragment 36). 


Fragment 86 
That ‘the greater part of things divine’ (or however else Heraclitus ex- 


pressed himself) should ‘escape (people’s? experts’?) ascertainment’ 
is not an assertion that will surprise readers of the rest of the Heraclit- 
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ean fragments. For the basic realm of the divine is (no doubt ‘unex- 
pectedly’ to those who believe in the simplicities propounded by con- 
temporary religions, fragments 18, 27) that of aethér, about which 
plain sense-observation will tell us little. Less easy to understand is 
the reason Heraclitus apparently offers: ‘because of (people’s(?)) lack 
of belief (or: lack of confidence).’ Without benefit of context, one is, as 
so often, reduced to guess-work, and I offer the following conjecture. 
What (people?) fail to ‘believe’ or ‘have confidence in’ is the logos 
uttered by ‘that which is wise’; could they but attend to it and accept 
it, the world in all its aspects (including ‘those divine’) would become 
genuine objects of ascertainment, rather than, as so often, mere objects 
of opinion thought to be objects of ascertainment (fragment 28a). 


With most editors I read à voy (dative), rather than the mss reading àmo- 
ttn (nominative), assuming that Plutarch, in talking about ‘the greater 

part of things divine,’ is paraphrasing what was the subject of the verb in 
Heraclitus’ original sentence. 


Fragment 87 


It is disputed whether Heraclitus is here mocking particular members 
of the human race (‘fools,’ or, less probably, ‘sluggards’), or the hu- 
man race in general; the former seems more likely, unless Heraclitus is 
to be credited with a fairly blatant untruism. 

The difference between the fool and the person of intelligence, we 
can assume, is for Heraclitus the fact that the latter is equipped with 
among other things the power of discrimination among statements 
heard. With a carefully accumulated body of knowledge and an edu- 
cated conceptual apparatus as a secure basis from which to operate, 
he is not overwhelmed when confronted with fresh claims, or new 
hypotheses, but examines each on its merits, accepting and rejecting 
them as dispassionately as he can on the evidence available. The 
‘fool,’ by contrast, gets all excited (literally, ‘all of a flutter’) at any 
new thing he hears; true or false, such things generate a uniform 
response in him because, like an amoeba, he has a cognitive apparatus 
too unsophisticated to distinguish among, and hence deal intelligent- 
ly with, varying stimuli (in this case, verbal stimuli). (See also frag- 
ment 97.) 
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In this fragment we have a particularly clear statement that where 
Heraclitus speaks of ‘sameness’ he is referring to an entity's self- 
identity rather than to the supposed ‘identity’ of sequential and ap- 
parently ‘opposite’ characteristics it enjoys. In this case the entity in 
question could be either ourselves or attributes of (literally, for Hera- 
clitus, ‘in’) ourselves. The former interpretation poses the fewest diffi- 
culties, at least prima facie: in the world there are creatures that, while 
preserving self-identity, progress, waking and sleeping, from youth 
to age, and finally die. It is, by contrast, prime facie strange to maintain 
that I have ‘in’ me, or am characterized by, something which wakes 
and sleeps, is growing and ages, etc, rather than that ] wake and 
sleep, etc. (On the other hand, even Plato can affirm that it is my 
‘opinion’ which opines [Republic 478a]). 

Less easy to cope with is the reason Heraclitus offers for the self- 
identity of the creatures (ourselves?) he has in mind. The least prob- 
lematic of the pairs of opposites is that of waking and sleeping; experi- 
ence leads us to agree at once that they are poles of what Kirk has 
called a ‘continuum of consciousness,’ and that cyclical change be- 
tween the poles continues for a life-time. In the case of birth/death, 
youth/age, the same claim seems absurdly false. Why, then, is Hera- 
clitus apparently making it? The answer appears to be in the doctrine 
of transmigration of souls, a doctrine to which Heraclitus may, per- 
haps surprisingly, have adhered (see fragments 63, 98, where life 
after death is not apparently a notion he finds absurd). The person 
who is old in incarnation 1 is young again in incarnation 2, old again 
in the same incarnation, and young in incarnation 3, etc. But does this 
work in the case of life/death, since the soul is, one must assume, not 
itself subject to death and the body it inhabits is a different one in 
each incarnation? The answer seems to be yes, and on two grounds. 
(1) Heraclitus is not in fact wedded to the view that it is merely the 
composite that dies; he seems to have thought that some souls at any 
rate — ie, ‘wet’ ones — do on that very account themselves die (see 
fragment 36). (2) What of those ‘heroic’ souls that appear to achieve 
immortality (fragment 63)? All that is needed is to understand the 
subject of which the six epithets are predicated as ‘incarnate soul.’ An 
‘immortal’ soul, on this interpretation, will in a given incarnation 
‘come to life and die’ in the sense that the composite will come to life 
and die; and likewise for waking/sleeping, youth/age. The six epithets 
‘change around’ with the altered circumstances of incarnate soul, 
which throughout the proceedings enjoys self-identity (t'auto). 
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The mss are divided between 7' €w and y ¿uu after 7’ aúró. T” is strange as a 
conjunctive outside of verse, and ye is strange standing alone. Were y' 

ën a corruption of yéve (‘generically’) (Wilamowitz), the whole phrase 
could of course be deleted as the gloss of some post-Aristotelian scribe or 
commentator, but it is hard to see how such an easy reading could have be- 
come corrupted to such a difficult one, rather than vice versa. ëv at least 
seems clearly Heraclitean, and can be provisionally accepted, but the matter 
is of minor importance. As the rest of the fragment makes clear, Hera- 
clitus is thinking of a single entity endowed sequentially with apparently 
‘opposite’ characteristics. 


Fragment [89] 


This fragment has been dubbed doubtful by some scholars. Linguisti- 
cally there are reasonable grounds for this: Heraclitus’ supposed 
statement consists only of the reported speech of Plutarch, and cer- 
tain words (koinon (‘universal’) for the more characteristic Heraclitean 
word xynon (‘common’), see fragment 2) seem very likely a paraphrase 
of his own. Philosophically, however, the grounds seem less strong. 
The notion of a universe common to all is undoubtedly Heraclitean 
(fragment 30), as are the linked opposites, waking and sleeping (frag- 
ment 88). In view of this, a further antithesis between the ‘public’ 
universe and the ‘private’ universe (of dreams) seems a particularly 
natural one. For this reason fragment 89 should probably be accepted 
as a genuine thought of Heraclitus. Even if we now see it only 
through the paraphrasing lens of Plutarch, there is no reason to think 
the lens has in any significant way distorted the image. 


Fragment 90 


The fragment should be read in close conjunction with fragments 30 
and 31, and much will turn on whether one understands the phrase 
‘all things’ collectively or distributively. Read collectively (as, eg, by 
Kahn) it can be taken as referring to the present world of sense- 
perception, periodically ‘exchanged’ for fire in an enormous confla- 
gration and vice versa — and such was the way Theophrastus and the 
Stoics clearly understood it. Read distributively (as, eg, by Kirk), it 
can be taken as referring severally to those world-masses (two or 
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three, depending on one’s interpretation; see the commentary on 
fragment 31) into which part of aethér is everlastingly turning. (On the 
latter interpretation the phrase ‘all things,’ one must assume, is being 
used somewhat loosely, and must mean ‘all things excluding aether.") 

As in the case of fragments 30, 31, and 10, either or both interpreta- 
tions seem possible, with the proviso that the ‘synchronic’ interpreta- 
tion be understood to refer merely to a period (no doubt of great 
length) in the history of the cosmos, not to an everlasting state of 
affairs (see my interpretation of fragment 31). 

Finally, the simile of gold suggests a judgment of worth on Hera- 
clitus’ part, and this is not surprising.* As the locus of, if not itself 
actually synonymous with, ‘that which is wise’ (fragment 108), aethér 
is clearly for Heraclitus worth, in value, all the rest of the universe 
that is at any one time not aethér. 

As many have indicated, the metaphor of exchange used here by 
Heraclitus is directed towards the same general phenomenon (na- 
ture’s balance, or, more precisely, continuous self-balancing; see the 
commentary on fragment 51) as Anaximander’s earlier metaphor of 
diké (penalty) and tisis (retribution). In more contemporary terms, 
Wiggins (16) points usefully to the analogous concept of ‘energy’ that 
the modern mind understands as the Urstoff of the universe that can 
be neither added to nor diminished; ‘the great cosmic enterprise 
trades neither at a loss nor at a profit’ (Wiggins 15). 


Fragment 91a? 


Whether this famous statement is meant to be read as Heraclitus’ own 
words or simply as Plutarch’s own summary of a longer statement we 
cannot know. Whatever the case, the question whether Heraclitus 
ever said anything like ‘you cannot step twice into the same river’ is a 
matter of deep dispute (see, eg, Reinhart 1916, 165, 207 n1, Gigon 
106ff, Guthrie 441ff, Marcovich, Kahn). 

If fragment 12 is genuinely Heraclitean, then, as several have ar- 
gued (eg, Vlastos (338ff], Kahn), the original thought was presumably 
something like: ‘One cannot step twice into the same river (fragment 
91); (for) upon those who (do) step into the same rivers different and 
different waters flow’ (fragment 12); or, possibly: ‘Upon those who 
step into the same rivers different and different waters flow. (For that 


* For other, parallel judgments Kahn refers usefully to fragments 29, 49, 99. 
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reason) one cannot step twice into the same river.’ This has a prima facie 
plausibility, but is ultimately unlikely, in that the causal clause is not 
in fact an explanation for the main clause constituted by fragment 12 
at all. Fragment 12, spelled out, would presumably run: ‘Upon those 
stepping into the same rivers different and different waters flow; (but 
the rivers are none the less the same rivers, however many times, and 
however many different people, step into them).’ Fragment 91a, spel- 
led out, would presumably run: ‘You could not step twice into the 
same river; (for, given the constantly changing water, no river can ever 
be said to be the same at times one and two).’ Now, while the two 
statements are admittedly not self-contradictory, since fragment 12 
stresses the unity amid diversity that constitutes the universe (on the 
assumption, accepted by most modern editors, contra Plutarch, that 
the river-image is an analogical description of the universe) while 
fragment 91a stresses perhaps the sheer diversity of the universe, 
without reference to any putative unity that subsumes it, they do pull 
in such contrary directions that the use of one in explanation of the 
other risks begging the question.* 

All that this shows, however, is that fragments 12 and 91a were 
unlikely to have been causally conjoined in some original Heraclitean 
statement; both as they stand catch something of Heraclitus' view of 
the unity amidst diversity of things. But fragment 12 has the advan- 
tage of stressing both the unity and the diversity of things, while 
underscoring the unity. Fragment 91a, by contrast, stresses merely 
the diversity, and is to that degree misleading. 

If the two fragments were not originally conjoined, is it likely that 
they were uttered separatim by Heraclitus, with or without the con- 
trasting statement (fragment 12) or explanation (fragment 91a) hy- 
pothesized above? Of this it is impossible to be certain, but the case 
for fragment 12 seems to me stronger than that for fragment 91a. In the 
case of fragment 12, a complete, coherent, and well-known Heraclit- 
ean doctrine is epitomized in a fragment and, hypothetically, a single 
contrasting statement; in the case of fragment 91a, the fragment and 
its putative explanation offer only a partial, and to that degree a 
tendentious, description of the same doctrine. The fragment could, it 
may be argued, be perhaps saved by the hypothesizing of a further 
Statement or set of statements, now lost, in which Heraclitus went on 


* Anindication of just how contrary the directions are is evident in Kahn's unabash- 
edly interpretive re-construction of fragment 12 as ‘For as one steps into [what is 
supposed to be] the same rivers ... etc' (my italics). 
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to discuss a sense in which the river was in fact the same, but the 
apophthegmatic tone of the fragment, together with the heavy em- 
phasis laid on the words ‘the same’ river (in the Greek the words come 
last in the sentence — a strikingly emphatic position), make this an 
unlikely possibility. 

However, it is easy to see how a pupil or interpreter, looking for a 
quick and not too technical summary of two famous Heraclitean river- 
statements (fragments 12 and 49a), would use some such portmanteau 
statement as: ‘You could not step twice into the same river’ (Plato, 
Cratylus 402a). But, it is in fact a summary which runs counter to the 
spirit of the original doctrine in that it catches merely one part of that 
doctrine (‘different waters’) and to that extent misleads concerning it.* 

For the above reasons I am tempted, with many, to place fragment 
91a among the ‘questionable’ fragments, as a well-intentioned but at 
best partially successful attempt to catch, in summary form, the import 
of a famous Heraclitean image, or at worst (a less likely possibility) a 
jocose, throw-away ‘summary,’ deliberately designed by some critic to 
make fun of Heraclitus at the expense of attention to the totality of his 
doctrine, and ultimately winning acceptance as Heraclitean by its 
pungency, neatness, and paradoxicality. 


Fragment [91b] 


It is extremely difficult to know: (1) how many of the three paired 
descriptions in this fragment are Heraclitean: estimates have varied 
from two (D-K) to all three (Kirk) to none whatsoever (Marcovich); (2) 
whether the putatively ‘Heraclitean’ pairs (however many) are drawn 
from a single context in Heraclitus, or just culled from various parts of 
Heraclitus’ writings by Plutarch to illustrate a point of his own; and 
(3) whether, on the assumption that some or all of the pairs are Hera- 
clitean, and part of a single quotation, they are in fact in any way part 
of the famous river-analogy. 

The first pair consists of verbs which in every other known instance 
are transitive, while each of the second two pairs consists of intransi- 
tive verbs. So the ‘safe’ translation of the first pair will be something 
like ‘it (the river?) scatters and gathers (things?),’ rather than the 
intransitive or reflexive ‘it scatters and gathers’ (Kirk). The second 
pair is much more obviously adapted to cosmological and biological 


* For as a summary it offers no hint that ‘those who step’ may in some real sense not 
be stepping at all (fragment 49a). 
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formation and dissolution than to anything else (see, with Kirk, Diog- 
enes of Apollonia fragments 2 and 7, Euripides fragment 17.3 Nauck, 
2nd ed). Only the third is clearly appropriate to the image of water 
flowing past a fixed point. 

My own inclination is to see the three pairs as drawn from various 
parts of Heraclitus’ writings by Plutarch in order to describe not so 
much the flow of a river’s water as the vicissitudes of ‘mortal sub- 
stance.’ Since Plutarch himself interprets the river-analogy in terms of 
the changeability of mortal substance, he can (and I suspect does) 
draw upon passages in which Heraclitus talks either of the river or of 
mortal substance to illustrate what Plutarch himself takes to be one 
and the same point anyway. If this interpretation is correct, the third 
of his paired descriptions could well have come from a context in 
which Heraclitus described the flow of a river’s water past a fixed 
point, and the second from one where he described the formation/ 
dissolution of human substance (see Plutarch’s introductory state- 
ment). The first pair is uncertain both as to meaning and application; 
as it stands, it does not seem particularly suited to describe either the 
flow of a river or the changeability of human existence. It is not, 
however, impossible that, if it is legitimate to take it transitively or 
reflexively, it will refer to the changeability of a river’s waters in terms 
of the various surface patterns (eddies, whirlpools) seen from a fixed 
point rather than the mechanical flow of water past a fixed point. But 
the ‘if’ is a big one, and the matter is best left open. 


Fragment 92 


How exactly Heraclitus saw the relationship between Apollo’s priest- 
ess and (the) Sibyl’ is not clear, but one can safely assume that each 
was seen by him as a (putative) ‘medium’ for the voice of the god that 
possessed her. But the reason for his reference to '(the) Sibyl’ (as 
„Kahn notes, one cannot be sure whether he thought of her as an 
individual or a type) is still in doubt. Is he (1) attacking (the) Sibyl as 
some sort of charlatan (see fragment 14), or (2) saying that, just as 
{the) Sibyl, for all her mirthless ‘ravings,’ conveys the voice of Apollo, 
so he, Heraclitus, however strange he may sound, conveys the logos 
of ‘that which is wise’ (see fragment 50)? I am inclined, with Kahn, to 
accept the first interpretation, but the second certainly cannot be 
discounted. 
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It is difficult to know how much of this ‘quotation’ is Heraclitus and how 
much Plutarch; editors vary from acceptance of the whole sentence to ac- 
ceptance of simply the words ‘with raving mouth’ (Reinhardt) to something 
in between these two extremes. With Kirk, Marcovich, and Kahn I accept 
the words (The) Sibyl . . . mirthless’ as belonging to the original quotation 
from Heraclitus; the reference to ‘a thousand years’ has to be Plutarch’s 
own addition since it is undoubtedly based on a calculation back from his 
own time to the approximate time of the appearance of the Delphic Pythia 
(the subject of his essay). 


Fragment 93 


Given the notorious ambiguities of the utterances of the Delphic Ap- 
ollo, it is not difficult to see why Heraclitus should characterize him, 
not as clearly revealing or utterly concealing, but as forever offering 
only indications of the truth; indications, it may be added, which are 
highly likely to mislead those who place their faith merely in the 
surface-meaning of statements. But to what, if anything, is he, by 
analogy, referring? To his own enigmatic style of utterance (logos)? To 
the logos everlastingly being uttered by ‘that which is wise’? Or to 
both? 

Iam myself inclined to accept the third possibility. Whether one 
talks of Apollo himself or of his priestess speaking, the utterance is 
describable as ambiguous or riddling in either case (see fragment 92, 
interpretation 2), being in the final analysis one and the same state- 
ment. In similar fashion the logos of ‘that which is wise,’ whether 
directly ascertained, or ascertained via the medium of Heraclitus, will 
invariably be enigmatic, if not downright misleading to all who do not 
possess insight enough to realize that the genuine, as distinct from 
the surface-meaning, of the logos has, like the ‘real constitution’ of 
things, ‘a tendency to conceal itself’ (fragment 123; cf fragment 54: ‘an 
unapparent connection is stronger (or: better) than one which is obvi- 
ous’). As such, it is only likely to reveal itself to those who are pre- 
pared to ‘dig’ perseveringly (fragment 22), extensively (fragment 35), 
and with open-mindedness as to what may in the end be uncovered 
(fragment 18). 

One conclusion of all this is that the logos of Heraclitus/‘that which 
is wise’ will, like the utterances of the Delphic Apollo, contain much 
systematic, challenging and in the final analysis profoundly meaning- 
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ful ambiguity. The degree and quality of insight into that logos will 
distinguish the cautious from the hasty, the genuine enquirers (frag- 
ment 35) from the charlatans (fragments 42, 56, 57, 106) and mere 
polymaths (fragment 40), and the lovers of truth from those who 
simply ‘conjecture at random’ (fragment 47). 


Fragment 94 


The word metron (‘measure’) can be used spatially, or temporally, or 
both. In this fragment both meanings make excellent sense, and for 
that reason both are very likely intended. The world is so organized, 
says Heraclitus, that the sun will not deviate from its well-known 
path through the sky from season to season - low on the horizon in 
winter, nearer the meridian in summer - nor in the lengths of time it 
takes to traverse the sky from season to season. For the world is an 
ordered thing, a cosmos (fragment 30), and order and predictability go 
hand in hand. 

The point is reinforced by a per impossible consideration, couched in 
religious terms readily comprehensible by any reader of Heraclitus’ 
predecessor Anaximander (fragment 1): the sun-god, if he ever did 
transgress his measures, would, like any other disturber of the natu- 
ral scheme of things, be caught by the goddess ‘Right Way’ (Dike), via 
her minions, the avenging Furies. And Diké, as we know from Hes- 
iod, is the daughter of Zeus himself, that ‘wise thing’ (fragment 32) 
whose utterance is the grounding law of the real (fragment 114). 

As part of a general commitment to the view of an ordered universe, 
Heraclitus seems committed to a particular epistemological view start- 
ling in the depth of its difference from a view of Hume that has, in its 
turn, become the locus of a problem: not only, says Heraclitus, do we 
know for certain that the sun will rise, we also know where, and 
when - and why! 


Fragment 95 


This quotation has a proverbial ring to it, and without context is 
difficult to interpret. The word translated as ‘ignorance’ has over- 
tones of ‘not having learned’ (something one might have); if Hera- 
clitus meant to emphasize this, his point may have been that such a 
common human failing (fragment 17) should at least be recognized by 
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people, and prudential measures taken by them not to flaunt it to their 
detriment. 


With Marcovich and several earlier editors, I take the words épyov . . . otvov 
(printed by D-K) as a comment by Plutarch himself. 


Fragment 96 


This statement shocked the sensibilities of a lot of Greeks, as the many 
ancient ‘echoes’ of it (collected by Marcovich) clearly demonstrate. 
But Heraclitus is only being consistent. If the psyché is one’s genuine 
self, and potentially a demigod (fragments 62, 63), the body can be 
regarded as of little consequence, and contemporary burial rituals, 
with their elaborate respect for the corpse, as wholly misleading. (On 
the question of the corpses of those who die in battle see the commen- 
tary on fragment 63.) 


Fragment 97 


The exact import of this fragment is not certain, but Kahn's suggestion 
that it be read in conjunction with fragment 87 is attractive: ‘as dogs 
react to strangers (see Plato, Republic 376a), (so do foolish men to 
every logos).’ What dogs and fools share, on this reading, is an inabili- 
ty to discriminate among things that are presented to them as new; 
their conceptual apparatus, being in each case not highly developed, 
is unable to analyse and accommodate anything perceived as new 
with tranquillity. A rider to the argument might have been: ‘and if this 
is true of the new but unimportant, how much more so will it be when 
that newest and most important of all challenges to some deep-seated 
beliefs presents itself — ie, the logos uttered by “that which is wise"? 


Fragment 98 


It is important to realize at the outset that Heraclitus does not say that 
souls have only the sense of smell in Hades (as many commentators 
seem to assume); his meaning could just as well be that souls in Hades 
retain the sense of smell (as well as the use of senses such as, eg, 
sight). Hades (etymologically, to many, ‘the invisible (place?)’; see 
Plato, Cratylus 403a), the dark and gloomy kingdom seen by most 
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religious-minded Greeks as the destination, or at any rate long-term 
stopping place, for human souls after separation from the body, is 
unlikely to have been thought by anyone to have been absolutely 
invisible to the souls within it. It was ‘invisible’, surely, in any strict 
sense only to those attempting to catch a glimpse of it from without. 
Unless therefore one interprets the ‘light’ of fragment 26 as ‘smell,’ 
and smell seen strictly as a replacement for the now useless sense of 
sight (a possible but far from obvious interpretation), fragment 98 
seems most naturally understood as a claim that in the dinginess of 
Hades the sense of sight needs to be supplemented by smell, which, 
as Heraclitus affirms elsewhere, has extraordinary powers of differen- 
tiating things reduced, as far as the eye is concerned, to the undiffer- 
entiated uniformity and impenetrability of smoke (fragment 7). There 
may also be a reference to souls ‘smelling’ the blood of sacrificed 
animals (Homer, Odyssey 11.36—7), as Marcovich suggests. 


The quotation is in reported speech, but is prefaced by the conjunction óm, 
leaving open the possibility that the words quoted are those of Heraclitus 
himself. The definite article before ‘souls’ is unusual, and leads Nussbaum to 
interpret the fragment as a sardonic description of those souls talked about 
by, for example, Homer. This is possible, but it seems equally possible 
(given that we have no context to guide us) that Heraclitus could have 

been referring generally to ‘the souls of those who die,’ and this is how I 
have understood him. 


Fragment 99 


This fragment seems to be read most naturally in conjunction with 
fragment 57, qv. Night and day, Heraclitus may be saying, are ‘one,’ 
in the sense that they are complementary and reciprocal periods of 
time, only differentiable by the presence of sunlight. The natural con- 
clusion of this is that, in the absence of sun, the entire twenty-four- 
hour period (not just half of it) would be darkness, and vice versa; or, 
in Heraclitus’ own words, suitably expanded: ‘it would be night (when 
we would expect day).’ 

If the phrase ‘as far as the rest of the stars are concerned’ is accept- 
ed as part of the quotation, the phrase ‘it would be night’ will presum- 
ably have to be construed as ‘it would be (everlasting) night.’ 


It is disputed whether the phrase ‘as far as the rest of the stars are con- 
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cerned’ (found in the version of the fragment at Plutarch, De fortuna 98c) 
is Heraclitean, or Plutarch’s own addition. I tentatively reject it, but a 
counter-case (see Marcovich) can certainly be argued. 


Fragment 100 


This phrase is in dactylic rhythm, and is thus possibly part of a line of 
(epic) poetry Heraclitus is quoting for some purpose unknown to us. 
In a brilliant piece of reconstruction Reinhardt (1942, 228-35) connect- 
ed the thought with two other ideas claimed as Heraclitean by later 
sources, that of generations consisting of thirty years and that of the 
so-called Great Year, but this is simply speculation, drawing what 
strength it has from the philologically correct assumption that horé can 
mean ‘hour,’ or ‘period of time’ as well as ‘season’ (see further Kahn 
ad loc). 


Fragment 101 


The fragment we have is too small and flimsy a foundation on which 
to build much. If Heraclitus is stressing the word ‘myself,’ he might 
perhaps be suggesting that he does well to direct at himself, as well as 
to the real as such, any attempt at a serious explanation of the real and 
its operations. For the self is a microcosm of the whole universe in the 
‘depth’ of its ‘measure’ (fragment 45). The contrast might also be be- - 
tween himself and others (or, as we might put it, ‘other minds’); the 
former, Heraclitus could be suggesting, is more readily investigable 
than the latter. 

If he is stressing the word ‘investigated,’ he might be suggesting 
that in so acting he is also demonstrating, like Socrates later, his 
obedience to the Delphic maxim ‘get to know thyself’ (gnóthi sauton). 

A further possible reading of the fragment, espoused by Kahn, is ‘I 
searched for myself’; but the concept of self-alienation (as distinct 
from alienation from the world) is not one readily confirmed by any 
other of the fragments. 

A final, somewhat different possibility, backed in antiquity by Di- 
ogenes Laertius, is that Heraclitus meant ‘I made enquiry of myself’ (as 
distinct from others),’ that is, ‘I have been my own teacher.’ 
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Fragment 101a 


This fragment (whose textual base is somewhat flimsy; see Marcovich, 
ad loc) is in line with Heraclitus’ other statements on the value of the 
senses and in general of experiential learning (fragment 55) — provid- 
ed of course that our psychai understood the language spoken by the 
real (fragment 107). His apparent commitment to the supremacy of 
sight is one shared by many Greek philosophers, notably Plato and 
Aristotle; but for interesting comments on the particular value of the 
sense of smell see fragments 7, 98. 


Fragment 102 


The first thing to be said is that the sentence attributed to Heraclitus 
takes the form of an apparent contrast (men ... de): for God all things 
are X, for men some things are X, some not-X. Secondly, it suggests 
strongly that what men think is merely a supposition; the God’s-eye- 
view is the accurate one. The question is: can either of these views be 
accepted as genuinely Heraclitean? The answer in both instances 
seems to be yes. 

‘Justice’ for Heraclitus, as later for Plato, seems to mean the 
harmony/balanced tension of opposites (see, eg, fragments 51, 53, 80). 
How the term is used will turn on context. In the context of a given 
city-state (polis) actions tending to promote the harmonious function- 
ing thereof will be seen as just; those producing the opposite effect, 
unjust. In such a context justice as harmony or justice as attunement 
(see fragments 51, 54) tends to be stressed. But in that broader context 
which is the cosmos itself (‘all things,’ viewed synoptically) a polis at 
peace with itself or a polis at war with itself is but one element in a 
mass of conflicting elements whose ongoing ‘warfare’ (fragments 53, 
80) produces that universal balance through strife which is the object 
of the God’s-eye-view and which equals the ‘higher’ justice. 

If this interpretation is correct, there is no need to see the second 
part of the fragment as an imperfect, ‘subjective’ statement of some- 
thing in fact objectively the case (Kahn). People err, says Heraclitus, 
precisely in their failure to take account of the broader context. While 
in some weak sense of the word ‘just’ actions tending to promote the 
harmony and sound functioning of the polis can be described as ‘just,’ 
and vice versa (see fragment 23 and the doctrine at which it apparent- 
ly hints: acts of injustice in society sharpen our sense of justice in its 
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regard), in a stronger sense the term ‘just’ can and must be applied to 
all situations/events/states of affairs in the cosmos, in that each and 
every one (‘all things’) is seen by the synoptic vision of ‘that which is 
wise’ (fragment 108) within the context of that whole (‘all things’) 
whose ‘justice’ is strife (fragment 80). 


The syntax of Porphyry’s sentence suggests that the words attributed to 
Heraclitus are a paraphrase only. How exact the paraphrase is cannot be 
known for certain; most modern commentators see no reason for not accept- 
ing it as fairly exact, but Kahn is sceptical. With Marcovich I bracket kat 
dyaða. 


Fragment 103 


The natural meaning of Heraclitus’ phrase is that the (supposed) 'be- 
ginning’ and ‘end’ of a circle are one and the same (xynon, ‘common’) 
will on such an interpretation be simply a linguistic variation for mia 
kai hóyté (‘one and the same’)). Porphyry offers no hint as to a possible 
referent of “circle” here; if there is one, it could well be, as Gigon (100) 
suggests, the cyclical changes in nature. Understood in the purely 
general terms in which it is couched, however, the phrase looks like 
yet another illustration of a basic Heraclitean commitment: the same 
object (action/event/state of affairs) — as illustrated by a point on a 
circle — will appear possessed of opposite properties, depending on 
the perspective from which it is viewed. See fragments 9, 58, 59, 60. 


[vepubepetas] I take to be a word added by Porphyry himself, as it is not oth- 
erwise found before Aristotle. 


Fragment 104 


It is unclear whether Heraclitus is here attacking the majority of man- 
kind or some specific group, such as the Ephesians (see fragment 121). 
Either way, his disdain for a group of people which only listens to 
‘the throng’ (ie, to itself), and actually believes the things said by 
bards and poets (see fragments 42, 56, 57, 106), is total. And the 
reason offered — a quotation, perhaps, of a current proverb fashion- 
able among aristocrats — leaves no doubt as to his own social prefer- 
ences. Examples of agathoi would presumably be for him Bias (frag- 
ment 39) and Hermodorus (fragment 121), whose 'discernment and 
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intelligence,’ we can assume, were for Heraclitus evidenced in their 
willingness to listen to, and rule in accordance with the logos (frag- 
ment 112). 


Fragment 105 


This is a piece of information, not a quotation. As in fragment 38, 
astrologos must mean ‘astronomer.’ But what Heraclitus said about 
Homer's ‘astronomy’ we do not know. 


Fragment 106 


If Plutarch is reporting accurately, Heraclitus’ exact criticism may have 
been: ‘in counting some days good, some bad, Hesiod did not appre- 
ciate that (the) ‘real constitution’ (see, eg, fragment 123) of each day is 
one (and the same).' The reference is apparently to Hesiod's distinc- 
tion between 'lucky' and 'unlucky' days (Works and Days 765ff), in 
which Heraclitus perhaps saw yet another instance of a poet pro- 
pounding doctrine (this time a doctrine of ‘opposites’) that flouts one 
of his own most characteristic contentions, that is, that supposed 
‘opposites’ in the real are in fact in some important sense ‘the same.’ 
(For the sense in which they are 'the same' see the commentary on 
fragment 88). 

If this was Heraclitus' line of attack, however, it was surely mis- 
guided, since Hesiod's statement hardly commits him to the view that 
each day is essentially different from the next one. Perhaps Heraclitus' 
dislike of poets (see, eg, fragments 42, 56, 57, 106) has simply led him 
to overstate his case; this seems more likely than the possibility (Kirk, 
following Reinhardt) that the supposed 'quotation' is Plutarch's own 
garbled and incorrect version of fragment 57. 


Fragment 107 


This fragment should be read in conjunction with fragments 55 and 
101a. For the Greeks a ‘barbaros’ meant one who did not understand 
Greek; a 'barbarous' soul is presumably one which does not under- 
stand the language spoken by 'that which is wise,' the language in 
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which the logos of the real (fragments 1, 2, 50) is couched. Without a 
knowledge of this language, the soul will never be able accurately to 
‘interpret’ sights and sounds, however extensively and however ac- 
curately presented to it in sensation. In possession of the knowledge, 
the soul will be equipped to interpret them, and the way will be open 
for insight (noos, fragment 40) into the real. 

An alternate reading, espoused by many, is to understand barbarous 
as meaning ‘ignorant of the language used by the senses (of sight and 
hearing).’ This is a clear possibility; the ‘witnesses’ (eyes and ears) 
will be ‘poor’ ones when they speak a language that is not understood 
by the soul. 

A final, and perhaps the best, possibility combines something of 
both interpretations. ‘That which is wise’ speaks (directly and/or via 
such as Heraclitus) to the soul (fragments 1, 2, 50), and so do the 
senses; and the language they speak is ultimately the same language. 
So a deepening of our understanding of the language of the latter will 
be, by the same token, a deepening of our understanding of the 
language in which the description of the real is itself couched by that 
which is wise. How soul gets to learn the language Heraclitus does 
not say, but one can assume that minimum conditions will be breadth 
of interest (fragment 35), open-mindedness (fragment 18), persever- 
ance (fragment 22), and a willingness to listen (fragment 50). A predis- 
position to such learning is guaranteed by the fact that the soul is 
itself part of the world it attempts to understand, being composed of 
air/fire. 


Fragment 108 


Two translations of a crucial phrase seem possible: (1) placing a com- 
ma after esti (Bollack and Wismann, Kahn), ‘to recognize what is wise, 
set apart from all,’ and (2) ‘to recognize that (the?) wise is set apart 
from all.’ 

According to the second view, we must understand ginóskein as an 
instance of propositional knowledge (knowing that such and such is 
the case) rather than acquaintance (knowing Socrates). But the inter- 
pretation of the adjective sophon as subject of the subordinate clause 
remains obscure. In what sense is ‘wise’ set apart from all things/ 
mankind? To interpret ‘wise’ as ‘wisdom,’ as many do, seems linguis- 
tically hazardous. To interpret it as (the) wise’ (in the sense of ‘that 
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which is wise,’ fragment 32) is more linguistically acceptable, in that 
Heraclitus does on occasion apparently dispense with the definite 
article when dealing with nouns formed from neuter adjectives and 
neuter participles (see, eg, fragment 88). If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, the statement does in fact coincide propositionally with what 
version (1) seems to state as a matter of acquaintance. 

If, as I believe, interpretation (1) is to be preferred, ho ti sophon (‘that 
which is wise’) will be straightforwardly identical to that ‘wise thing’ 
which Heraclitus describes in fragment 32 as ‘unwilling and willing to 
be called by the name Zeus.’ As aethér/thunderbolt/Zeus, it is of 
course clearly ‘set apart’ from all things/mankind. 


Fragment 110 


As Kahn points out, fragment 110 looks like an attack on those who 
accepted the doctrine of the so-called Delian Inscription, which Aris- 
totle cites (Nicomachean Ethics 1099a25, Eudemian Ethics 1214a1): ‘The 
fairest is what is most just, the best of all is health; / But the sweetest 
thing of all is to obtain what one loves (erai).’ (A prose version of the 
second line is ascribed to Thales, as quoted in Demetrius of Phaleron, 
D-K no. 1, p. 64: ‘The sweetest thing is to obtain what one desires 
(epithymeis).”) But as an attack it misses the mark: the Delian Inscrip- 
tion in fact described ‘health’ as the best thing of all. As in the case of 
fragment 106 (qv) Heraclitus’ dislike for poets and the charlatans be- 
hind popular religion (fragment 14) may have led him into a certain 
amount of misrepresentation. What most people find ‘the sweetest 
thing of all,’ we can infer from fragment 29, is to ‘glut themselves like 
cattle,’ and with this statement ‘Thales’ and the author of the Delian 
Inscription might very well in fact have agreed; just as they might 
have agreed that such indulgence could turn out to one’s ultimate 
disadvantage. Nothing that Heraclitus has said touches their claim 
about the pleasure involved in fulfilling one’s desires. 

If the fragment is not meant as an attack on the Delian Inscription, it 
is probably best read, as D-K suggest, in conjunction with fragment 
85; getting what one wants may be buying something ‘at the price of 
{one’s own) soul.’ 


In John Stobaeus this fragment is directly juxtaposed with fragment 111, and 
Bywater and others have taken the two together as a single statement. 
This seems to me doubtful; for reasons see the commentary on fragment 111. 
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Fragment 111 


In this fragment we have much more of a stress on the contrast be- 
tween certain opposites than on any nexus between them. Yet the 
contrast, in its own way, suggests some sort of link between them. For 
the antecedence of certain ‘negative’ opposites often highlights and 
adds savour to (and in this sense, links) their 'positive' antitheses, 
when these eventually come to pass. An example of such pleasures 
for Plato are (Republic 583) the pleasures of relief. How much further 
one can safely go in interpreting the fragment is doubtful. For John 
Stobaeus (followed by several twentieth-century commentators) its 
import is clearly ethical, and we can see why: for him it is directly 
linked to fragment 110 (qv) and follows it without a break. One can 
speculate that he (mistakenly) equated 'better' in fragment 110 with 
'pleasanter, and conjoining this with the reference to health as 
‘pleasant’ (fragment 111), saw the combination as an ‘ethical’ response 
by Heraclitus to the Delian Inscription (see the commentary on frag- 
ment 110) in terms of the doctrine of opposites. And it may be conced- 
ed that the phrase ‘pleasant and good’ could well constitute an ob- 
lique reference to the Delian Inscription; though what is ‘pleasant’ 
and what is 'good' are there carefully distinguished from each other. 
But had the two statements been linked in the original, gar (‘for’) or 
some such connective would surely have been expected, and is con- 
spicuously missing. 

Another remote possibility is that Heraclitus is propounding a doc- 
trine of hedonism (hédy kai agathon = ‘pleasant, ie good’ where ‘ie’ 
translates a use of the so-called explicative kai). But the possibility is 
very remote; the doctrine is in fact one of the many claims to fame of 
the Sophists, and no ancient commentator ever claimed to find evi- 
dence of it in Heraclitus’ work. 


D-K, following Heitz, emended 780 kat dryaðóv to HSU, kakov áyaðóv. But 
this is to assume a doctrine of ‘identity’ in Heraclitus to which he may 
never in fact have adhered, and the emendation is rightly rejected by recent 
editors. 


Fragment 112 


Heraclitus begins by signalling his assent to a commonplace of con- 
temporary moral thinking: that ‘sound thinking,’ or ‘good sense,’ is a 
‘very great virtue,’ and in so doing he consciously shifts the use of the 
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word areté (till then almost exclusively used of bravery in battle) in a 

direction in which it will enjoy a long and distinguished philosophical 

history. His next move signals his dissent from the commonly accept- 
ed: (practica) wisdom’ (sophié, literally, ‘skill’) (upon which such 
sound thinking is based), consists of the following: 

1 saying what is true (or: the case); 

2 acting in accordance with the ‘real constitution’ (of things) (alterna- 
tively, ‘acting (out?) what is true’; but such a usage is, as Kahn 
admits, without parallel in the language); 

3 (an indispensable condition of 2) paying heed (to the real constitu- 
tion of things). 

Statement 1 is, on the face of it, paradoxical: there are surely times 
when it seems anything but the mark of practicality to speak the truth. 
But on examination Heraclitus’ statement turns out to be perfectly 
defensible. As it stands, it commits him to no more than the minimal 
assertion ‘When you speak, it is practical wisdom that what you say be 
true,’ (though it need not necessarily be the whole story). The reason 
for this is found clearly stated in fragment 28b: ‘Justice will catch up 
with fabricators of falsehoods.’ 

Statements 2 and 3 wear less of an air of paradoxicality, given what 
we know from elsewhere of Heraclitean doctrine. Right conduct can- 
not possibly consist in knowing the truth about the real and not 
acting in a manner consonant with such knowledge. And truth about 
the real can be known; for while it is no doubt the case that ‘(the 
world’s(?)) real constitution has a tendency to hide itself’ (fragment 
123), it is none the less, with effort, ascertainable (fragments 1, 22), 
and this bears implications for conduct. Without paying heed to the 
real constitution of soul, for example, one risks its very destruction 
(fragment 36) — the ultimate in impracticality. And how, in any case, 
could anyone ‘escape the notice of that which never sets’ (fragment 
16)? 


The authenticity of this fragment has been doubted by many, notably Kirk 
and Marcovich, as a banal paraphrase of other fragments. There are also 
problems of punctuation and interpretation. Bollack and Wismann (followed 
by Kahn) place the first comma after sopin (Thinking well is the greatest 
excellence and wisdom’), and there is dispute whether rowetv has an un- 
derstood object (áAmðéa), or operates solely in conjunction with the ad- 
verbial phrase kata vow. In spite of this, however, it seems to me that the 
fragment is not only genuine but a powerful statement of Heraclitean 
doctrine. 
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Fragment 113 


The lack of context and a not unusual piece of grammatical ambiguity 
make this fragment difficult to interpret (pasi can mean ‘to/for all peo- 
ple’ or ‘to/for all things’). As Kahn points out, the ascription of think- 
ing to all things is to us perhaps the more startling possibility, but not 
necessarily to contemporary Greek thinkers, for whom hylozoism was 
almost a truism; and so understood Heraclitus’ statement is in fact 
paralleled in Empedocles (fragment 110.10 D-K). Since phronein is the 
nearest word the Greek language had at this time for ‘to be con- 
scious,’ Heraclitus (followed by Empedocles, ibid) was perhaps trying 
to indicate that all things in the world are in some sense ‘aware,’ and 
this would place him in a tradition that, if Aristotle is correct, goes 
right back to Thales (“all things are full of gods”: De anima 411a9) and 
to most Greek mythology before him. For this reason the ‘strong’ 
interpretation of pasi as ‘all things’ seems a distinct possibility. The 
‘weak’ interpretation, however, ‘to all people,’ may have been all that 
Heraclitus (for whatever contextual purpose) intended. 


Fragment 114 


The ‘divine law’ of which this fragment speaks (the first known use in 
Greek thought, unless Kahn’s interpretation is correct; see note) 
seems to be that ‘everlastingly true logos’ spoken of in fragment 1, 
with the stress this time on its prescriptive rather than its descriptive 
role. As the law eternally propounded by ‘that which is wise’ (frag- 
ment 32), it is of everlasting, unchanging, and universal application; 
in the phrases ‘common to all“ and ‘suffices for all’ the word ‘all’ can 
be taken to mean simply ‘all mankind’ or ‘all things’ (including man- 
kind). Knowledge of the existence of such a law and of its formulator 
is a demonstration of that ‘insight’ (noos) which for Heraclitus stems 
from ‘inquiry into a good many things’ (fragment 35) and is indeed the 
mark of the ‘lover of wisdom’ (ibid). (Compare fragments 108 and 116, 
where the favoured word is ‘recognition’ or ‘ascertainment,’ and Par- 
menides fragments 2.7-8, 3, 6.1, 8.8, 8.34, 8.36, 16.2, 16.4, where such 
ascertainment is by definition of that which is real or is the case.) 
Whether the ‘divine law’ in question is supposed to be generic or 
specific in its import is uncertain, though it seems more likely it is 
generic. If it is taken simply as the divine counterpart of human law, it 
will in effect be no more what is now called the moral law; Heraclitus’ 
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words will be an attempt to place himself firmly on the side of Greek 
tradition, and to obliterate in a swift verbal stroke a spectre raised by 
contemporary ethnographical studies, ie, the spectre that morality 
might actually be culture-bound. Such an interpretation might seem to 
be bolstered by the introductory words of fragment 2: ‘that is why one 
must follow that which is (common),’ where the word ‘follow’ clearly 
suggests obedience to a code of conduct. A broader interpretation, 
however, will see ‘divine law’ as that general ‘law of the real’ which 
subsumes even the moral law, and which underpins that ‘unity in 
diversity’ which is the heart of Heraclitus’ philosophy. It would be 
not too misleadingly described as a certain law of nature that in Her- 
aclitus’ estimation both forms the basis of all sound human law and 
serves as the blueprint for the world’s physical operations. It applies 
to all people and all things, and does so at all times (see fragment 1), 
and it is at all times more than adequate to the needs of all people and 
all things, by contrast with a city’s laws, which are ‘common’ only to 
its own citizens. In this broad sense it is a law on which one can 
confidently rely (ischyrizesthai). 


There is a pun in the Greek that cannot be captured in English. To speak 
‘with insight’ (¿uv vow) is to base oneself on ‘what is common’ (16 wv) 
(a favourite Heraclitean word: see fragments 80, 103, and perhaps 2). 

‘One [law], the divine [law]': Kahn thinks tod Belov should be construed 
rather as a reference to ‘the divine’ in the sense of ‘the supreme cosmic 
principle.’ A substantival adjective at this point in the sentence (rather than 
the expected masculine noun ‘law’) is linguistically harsh, but the use of 
the phrase ëv, tò codov in fragment 32 leaves open the possibility that it may 
have been what Heraclitus had in mind. 

‘Is still left over’: with Kirk (see LSJ sv II 3). The verb mepLyíyveoðar can 
also mean to ‘overcome,’ but this would in context produce no clear sen- 
se. Used absolutely, it suggests that the divine law is not itself exhausted by 
the provision of nourishment to lesser, human laws; being divine, ie, eter- 
nal, it is forever unaffected by the laws of man that it underpins. 


Fragment [115] 


This fragment, if genuine (it has been assigned to Heraclitus by some 
commentators not least because of the reference to soul's logos in 
fragment 45), seems sufficiently different in content from fragment 45 
to be considered not just an echo of it. But its meaning is somewhat 
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obscure, and John Stobaeus actually assigns it to Socrates (it is placed 
by Stobaeus immediately after fragment 114, assigned by him to 
Heraclitus). 

If it is genuine, it probably means that the soul, like the body it 
inhabits, grows, and, also like the body, proportionately and in mea- 
sured fashion, not simply haphazardly (for logos in the sense of ‘mea- 
sure,’ ‘ratio’ and ‘proportion’ see fragments 31, 45). If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, a not misleading paraphrase of the fragment might run: 
‘measured increase is a mark of soul.’ The concept of soul here is 
clearly physicalist; there is nothing in Heraclitus to suggest commit- 
ment to (or even awareness of) the concept of immateriality, of soul or 
anything else. 


Fragment 116 


Metesti in this fragment (doubted by Marcovich) is often translated 
‘have a share in,’ with the result that Heraclitus’ claim seems self- 
evidently false. But metesti can also mean ‘have a claim to’ (see LSJ sv 
ID, and this is surely how it is to be understood. 

On this interpretation Heraclitus is saying that it is in fact the birth- 
right of all to achieve soundness of thinking (in general) and, as part 
of this, knowledge of oneself (in particular). (On the former see frag- 
ment 112; on the latter, the injunction on Apollo’s temple at Delphi 
‘get to know thyself,’ gnöthi sauton.) Whether Heraclitus seriously felt 
this to be at any future time a likelihood is doubtful (a discouraging 
note is struck in fragment 22), but his commitment to the principle is in 
itself remarkable. This places him in a tradition of epistemic optimism 
significantly removed from Xenophanes (fragments 34, 35), Parmen- 
ides (fragment 8, 51ff) and Plato, and suggests that his aristocratic 
prejudices have not taken control of all aspects of his thinking. 


Fragment 117 


This fragment should be read in conjunction with fragment 36 (and, 
for verbal echoes, with fragments 112, 121, 56). The man’s drunken- 
ness leads first to loss of rational control (for soul as rational principle 
in Heraclitus see fragments 107, 118), and later (see fragment 36) to 
possible death of the soul (as biological principle). The boy who leads 
the man, by contrast, has a better perception (epaiein) of where he is 
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going because, still being young (see the commentary on fragment 56), 
he has a better perception of the nature of the real in general (frag- 
ment 112) than the old man, who, by abuse of his soul, is rapidly 
unlearning any prior knowledge he had of the nature of the real and 
of the language that it speaks (fragment 107). 


Fragment 118 


The positioning of the adjective xéré (‘dry’) leads, technically, to a 
syntactical ambiguity; is Heraclitus talking of a dry flash of light or of a 
dry soul? Since the former seems to make no sense, we probably do 
best to assume the latter. Which leaves us with two Heraclitean 
statements: 

1 a dry soul (is the) wisest and best (most noble) (one) (or, since 
syntactically the sentence-form is that of identity statements: ‘the 
wisest and best (most noble) soul is a dry soul’); 

2 ‘a dry soul (is) a flash (or: ray) of light’ (or: “a flash of light is a dry 
soul’). 

(1) In view of fragments 36 and 117 (qv) it seems clear that Hera- 
clitus is claiming that a soul is most rational, most noble, and most alive 
when it is at the furthest remove from the wetness which constitutes 
death. This has, of course, nothing to do with its supposed composi- 
tion of fire; an average incarnated soul for Heraclitus is constituted of 
air, as Kahn (see also Gigon, 110 et alib.) rightly and painstakingly 
points out (see also his commentary on fragment 36), this being the 
only element that is uncomplicatedly describable as becoming pro- 
gressively ‘wetter’ and ‘drier’ and as coming (by evaporation) from 
water and turning (by condensation) back into water (fragment 36). 

For Heraclitus (human) soul is also of course a rational principle 
(fragments 107, 117), not just the principle of life, and such a psyché is 
for him most ‘alive’ precisely to the degree that it is most rational. 

(2) Why is a ‘dry’ soul called a flash or ray of light (or sheen [of 
metal], or flare [of fire], or any form of gleaming or glittering)? The 
answer is unclear, but again Kahn's suggestion is a plausible one: '... 
the poetic associations of the word connect it with the light of the sun 
as a figure for life itself, as in the Homeric phrase “to see the rays 
(augai) of the sun,” meaning “to be alive” (Iliad 16.188; cf Iliad 1.88, 
Odyssey 11.498, etc). The radiance of the sunlit sky thus stands tradi- 
tionally for life; it is the innovation of Heraclitus to identify this physi- 
cally with the finest state of the soul.’ 
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The upshot of this is that for Heraclitus the most rational and most 
noble (human) soul is one composed, sequentially, of (a) the driest 
form of air, and (b) (after death) of aethér, the clear, hot and dry upper 
atmosphere that he took to be divine, and home of the gods of fire, the 
stars. It is precisely such noble souls, many of them demonstrating 
that nobility by death in battle (fragment 24), who rise up after death 
to their reward and destiny (fragment 25) as demigods in such an 
environment (fragment 63). At the extreme ends of the spectrum are 
(a) those other souls (the majority) who inhabit the dank atmosphere 
that surrounds us and who (because also constituted of it) are forever 
running the risk of death by condensation; and (b) the souls of the 
gods, composed of pure fire, not simply (like those of the demigods) 
of that element most akin to it (aethér). 

On this interpretation, for Heraclitus the composition of soul rang- 
es all the way across a spectrum from damp air (aér) (the majority) to 
dry, clear air, then later aethér (the heroic few) to pure fire (the star- 
gods that populate the aethér, who in terms of the dryness-criterion, 
not to mention accepted religious belief, will of course be the ‘wisest 
and best’ souls of all). To describe the nature of soul for Heraclitus 
simply as either ‘air’ or ‘fire’ is therefore somewhat misleading, 
though of the two descriptions the former is probably the less so. 


The text of the opening words of this fragment is greatly disputed. With the 
ms tradition, D-K, Bollack and Wismann, and Kahn I read them as aðyn 
Enpy Wuxn (for extended discussion — and disagreement with each other — 
see Marcovich and Kahn). 


Fragment 119 


Daemön can mean either one's ‘fate’ (in the senses both of one’s doom 
and one’s good fortune) or one’s ‘divinity.’ In this fragment we proba- 
bly see something of both meanings, with particular reference to 
views expressed earlier by Hesiod (Works and Days 121-3). For Hesiod 
noble souls who ‘lived like gods’ become, as their reward, daemones 
after death and ‘guardians of mortal men,’ and Heraclitus seems him- 
self to accept this view (fragment 63). In the present fragment he also 
appears to carry the matter one step further. Not only do mortals have 
as their guardian-divinities the souls of noble people that have gone 
before; their own character is their ‘guardian-divinity.’ (For a similar 
expression of this sentiment see Epicharmus B 17 D-K.) In this sense 
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one’s own character is also one’s destiny (daemon), for that judgment 
(fragment 29) which determines one’s destiny is clearly character- 
based. 

The connectedness of destiny and character is expressed, as often 
in Heraclitus (see the commentary on fragment 88), in terms of an 
identity-statement: his carefully structured sentence can be taken 
both as “daemon is character’ and ‘character is daemon,’ but if this is the 
case, what becomes of those daemones that were once noble souls on 
earth (fragment 63)? If fragment 119 is a genuine identity-statement, is 
it not the case that for Heraclitus the class of daemones is one and the 
same as the class of ‘characters,’ leaving open no possibility of further 
daemones beyond that class? Were this true, fragment 119 would un- 
doubtedly be hard to reconcile with the apparent meaning of fragment 
63, but the different tone of the two fragments suggests that Hera- 
clitus had a saving distinction in mind. The 'hero'-daemón, like the 
‘guardian-angel’ of a later religious tradition, is there to help, but one 
bears no responsibility for its actions; for the daemon that is one's 
character one bears full responsibility and must one day render ac- 
count to the goddess Justice (fragment 28b). On this understanding 
the daemón that is character (fragment 119) is strictly and solely that 
daemón for which we are responsible. 


Fragment 120 


The interpretation of this fragment is much disputed, though all com- 
mentators are agreed that Strabo is wrong in his assertion that the last 
three words are a reference to the Antarctic circle.* There is, however, 

a measure of agreement on the meaning of some particular terms in the 

fragment. 

1 ‘Dawn’ and ‘evening’ could equally well mean ‘east’ and ‘west.’ 

2 ‘The Bear’ is probably the Great Bear (Big Dipper), used then as 
now as an indicator of the position of the celestial pole and by extra- 
polation of ‘the north’ in general. 

In view of this agreement, many commentators (eg, Burnet, Kranz 

[D-K], Kirk) take the final three words as an arcane reference to ‘the 

south,’ and the whole fragment as a (somewhat obscure) discussion of 


* As Kirk points out (289-90), there is no reason to believe that Heraclitus believed in 
a spherical earth or a south pole or an Antarctic circle; like his contemporaries, 
he no doubt assumed that the earth was a flat disc, surrounded by the Stream of 
Ocean. 
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the points of the compass: ‘east’ and ‘west’ will be, in Kirk’s words, 
divided by ‘a line drawn from north to south through the position of 
the observer.’ This makes good sense, but it is based on the assump- 
tion that ouros must mean ‘boundary,’ and the final three words ‘that 
area of the sky in which the sky-god Zeus is at his brightest’ (ie, the 
southern sky). As is well known, however, ouros can also mean (1) 
‘fair wind,’ (2) ‘watcher,’ and (3) ‘mountain,’ and all three possibilities 
have been countenanced by various interpreters. Of the three, mean- 
ing (2), backed by Kahn, is the most attractive, in that the ‘watcher’ in 
question would then very likely be the star Arcturus (referred to as 
‘the Bear-watcher’ in Aratus’ Phaenomena). 


Fragment 121 


We know nothing for certain of Hermodorus, except for what Her- 
aclitus tells us here (for his other hero, Bias of Priene, see fragment 
39). The city for which Heraclitus thought him ‘most valuable’ is, of 
course, Heraclitus’ own, which he here castigates for a form of 
political envy so extreme that it refuses to recognize a claim by any 
citizen to superior political usefulness. 

It should be noted that this fragment is no evidence for Hera- 
clitus’ supposed preference for authoritarian regimes over democrat- 
ic ones; it is in fact compatible with a belief in a Periclean-style 
democracy(!), in which a citizen who is ‘most valuable’ is accepted as 
such. Which is not of course to say that Heraclitus was not anti- 
populist in his social inclinations (see fragment 104) or (to modern 
eyes) supercilious in his claims concerning the extent among ordi- 
nary people of insight into the real. But the evidence of fragments 
116 and 44 suggests that even in this regard his prejudices were 
something he could on occasion put aside. 

For further expression of his views on the frequently greater 
clear-sightedness of the young than of adults see fragments 56, 117, 
and (on Marcovich’s interpretation) 52. 


Fragment 123 


The fragment should probably be read in conjunction with fragment 
54. What is ‘unconcealed’ (ie, the surface-appearance, surface- 
operation, of a thing) is rarely a good indicator of its ‘real constitu- 
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tion’ because it is at best a partial picture only. The total picture 
involves an ascertainment of what is concealed from the eyes of 
most. 


The translation of physis in this fragment has been much disputed: eg, ‘stuff’ 
(Burnet), ‘Nature’ (D-K), ‘Nature/Being’ (Kranz), ‘Becoming/Growth’ 
(Gigon) (for further detail see Kirk’s discussion). Of these ‘Being’ and 
‘Growth’ seem to come nearest to catching the two earliest senses of 

physis (physis = ‘nature’ is almost certainly a late use of the word), and of the 
two ‘Being’ seems the more likely possibility, given other uses of the term 

in pre-Socratic literature. I translate it, with Kirk, as ‘real constitution.’ 


Fragment 124 


If we take Heraclitus to be offering a positive statement of his own, 
fragment 124 may be a reflection of one of those moods of pessimism 
which have periodically afflicted various philosophers, particularly as 
old age draws on. But it is not impossible that the quotation is, as 
often, a partial one; the full text could have been somewhat as follows: 
“(for the uninstructed) the most beautiful order ...’ If the latter reading 
is the correct one, what Heraclitus is saying is of course fully in line 
with all that he says elsewhere about the majority of mankind’s lack of 
understanding of the logos. 


The text of this fragment is too doubtful to be relied upon; attempts at inter- 
pretation should therefore be treated with more than the usual dose of 
scepticism. With D-K I tentatively accept capa (‘sweepings’) for the mss 
oapé (‘flesh’), and with Usener I read kexupévov and delete ó before 

KOO LOS. 


Fragment 125 


The kykeón, as we know from Homer, Iliad 2.638ff, was a drink made 
from ground barley, grated cheese, and wine (also sometimes hon- 
ey: see Homer, Odyssey 10.234). If the whole were not stirred, the 
contents would not fully mix — and the kykeón as such would not 
exist, though its ingredients would (with the cheese and barley at 
the bottom of the cup, and the wine at the top). 

The point seems to be, as so often in Heraclitus, that of the 
importance of ordered movement in the cosmos, particularly that of 
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rotatory movement. Without the rotation of the stars and planets, 
and the sun’s annual movement through the ecliptic, there would 
be no ordered universe as we know it, merely different sets of 
‘ingredients’ isolated into different ‘natural’ loci, with heavy objects 
at the ‘bottom’/centre and lighter objects at the ‘top’/periphery. The 
source of the (eternal) motion is, of course, the Great Stirrer, ‘that 
which is wise’ (fragment 108). An interesting further possibility 
(Battegazzore, 1982, 18) is political in cast: the city too has a dyna- 
mism of its own. Without constant efforts on the part of all groups 
to keep it in fluid operation, its natural tendency is towards stratifi- 
cation rather than community, inertia rather than vitality. 


All editors except Bollack and Wismann agree that pm must be supplied to 
make sense of the fragment (see Alexander of Aphrodisias, Problemata 4.2, 
EQV pn rts TAPATTY). 


Fragment 125a? 


Whether this sentiment should be attributed to Heraclitus is in 
doubt. All agree that some of the language is much later than Hera- 
clitus (eg, ponéreuesthai as a verb first occurs in Aristotle), but this 
does not preclude the possibility that it is a reconstituted version of 
something Heraclitus actually said. If it is at base Heraclitean, the 
somewhat tortuously expressed wish seems to be that the Ephes- 
ians’ enjoyment of wealth continue, and lead to that surfeit or glut- 
tedness (koros, see fragment 29) which produces the hybris (see 
Theognis 153) which will guarantee the conviction they deserve at 
the hands of the goddess Justice (fragment 28b). A suasion in fa- 
vour of this interpretation is the substitution of the word tyché 
(‘good fortune’) for ‘wealth’ in the pseudo-Heraclitean Epistle 8; the 
same 'Theognean' sentiment would be equally well expressed by 
the use of such a term. 

The matter however is a speculative one. For an undoubtedly 
Heraclitean view on the Ephesians see fragment 121. 


Fragment 126 


Without benefit of context all that can be safely affirmed of this 
fragment is that Heraclitus is describing a number of elementary 
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facts of observation. Substances can and do move from one polar 
state to another. A natural, and straightforward, interpretation is 
that Heraclitus is putting forward yet another piece of evidence for 
his general doctrine of the basic unity underlying apparent change 
(see, eg, fragment 60); the substance growing hotter/colder does not 
cease to preserve its self-identity. 


Fragment 129 


This fragment should be compared with fragments 40 and 81. While 
we cannot know what the ‘writings’ are that Pythagoras is sup- 
posed to have ‘selected,’ or even their provenance (they may have 
been drawn from the works of his master Pherecydes), we can 
reasonably guess that what made the enterprise ‘disreputable’ in 
Heraclitus’ eyes was the fact that it was devoid of a basic under- 
standing of how to investigate the real. Instead of listening to the 
‘common’ logos and looking carefully at the world, Pythagoras 
chose to compile a ‘private’ wisdom or philosophy (see fragment 2) 
from the views of others. To make matters worse, his compilation 
involved selection, and selection without reference to a viable 
selection-principle (such as might have been provided by listening 
to the logos). The result is, necessarily, claims Heraclitus, just an 
unstructured mound of learning, devoid of insight, for all the train- 
ing to which Pythagoras subjected himself. 


THE ANCIENT TESTIMONIA 


This section contains a translation of all the testimonia concerning 
Heraclitus printed in D-K (139ff) except numbers 2, 3b, and 14a; the 
numbering system and the order of the testimonia in D-K has also been 
followed. Subdivisions within a testimonium reflect standard editorial 
practice for the author in question. The symbol [ ] indicates the imme- 
diate context of the testimonium; ( > indicates what seems to be a natu- 
ral addition in English to make sense of the Greek text; ( ) indicates an 
explanatory comment or query by the translator; and t ... t or t 
indicates the presence of what appears to be a corrupt text. 

For short notes on the sources of these testimonia see Sources and 
Authorities, pp 193-200. 


1 

Diogenes Laertius 9.1-17 

(1) Heraclitus, son of Bloson or, as some would have it, of Heracon, 
was a native of Ephesus, and was active during the 69th Olympiad 
(504—501 BC). He surpassed all others in arrogance and disdainful- 
ness, as is clear from his book, in which he says, 'A lot of learning 
does not teach a person the possession of understanding; (could it do 
so) it would have so taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, or for that matter 
(?) Xenophanes and Hecataeus' (fragment 40). For 'the wise (thing) is 
a single (thing), he says; — knowing the plan twhich steerst all things 
through all things' (fragment 41). Or 'Homer,' he used to affirm, 
'ought by rights to be ejected from the lists and thrashed, and similarly 
Archilochus' (fragment 42). (2) He would also say that ‘There is a 
greater need to extinguish hybris than there is a blazing fire’ (fragment 
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43), and ‘the people should fight on behalf of the law as (they would) 
for (their) city-wall’ (fragment 44). He upbraids the Ephesians as well 
for expelling his friend Hermodorus, with the words: “The adult Eph- 
esians should all by rights go hang themselves, leaving the city to 
adolescents. For they expelled Hermodorus, the most valuable man 
amongst them, saying “We will not have even a single one as the most 
valuable among us. If such there (purports to) be, (let him be so) 
elsewhere and amongst others”’ (fragment 121). When he was asked 
by them to make laws, he spurned the request, on the grounds that 
the city had already fallen under the control of a corrupt 
administration. 

(3) He had a habit of retiring to the temple of Artemis and playing 
dice with the children. When the Ephesians came and stood around 
him, he said, ‘Why are you surprised, you scoundrels? Isn’t it better 
to do this than involve myself with you in your political affairs?’ 

He finished up a hater of mankind, spending his time wandering in 
the mountains and living off grass and herbs. Since this led, however, 
to his contracting dropsy, he came back to the town and in the form of 
a riddle enquired of the doctors whether they could create drought 
from a deluge. They could not make sense of him, so he threw himself 
into a cow-byre, in the expectation that the heat of the manure would 
cause his dropsy to evaporate. Even this failed him, however, and he 
died at the age of sixty ... 

(4) According to Hermippus, he asked the doctors whether one 
could draw off the moisture by evacuating the bowels. When they 
said No, he laid himself in the sun and told the children to plaster him 
with cow-dung. In that state, and stretched out on the ground, he 
died one day later, and was buried in the market square. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus, however, says that he stayed in that position because he 
could not tear the cow-dung off himself, and not being recognized 
—thanks to the change he had undergone - became food for dogs. 

(5) From childhood on he was extraordinary; even as a youth he 
would claim that he knew nothing - though once he had become an 
adult he used to claim he knew everything! He was no one’s pupil, 
but said that he ‘had made enquiry of himself’ (fragment 101) and had 
learned everything from himself. Sotion, however, tells us that accord- 
ing to some he was the pupil of Xenophanes, and that Ariston, in his 
book On Heraclitus, says that he was cured of dropsy and died of 
another disease. (Hippobotus says this as well.) 

As for the book which is commonly held to be his, it is a continuous 
treatise On Nature, but divided into three sections, on the universe, 
politics, and theology respectively. 
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(6) According to some, he deposited the book in the temple of 
Artemis - a book he had taken pains to write in a somewhat obscure 
fashion so that (only) those equipped to do so might approach it, and 
to avoid the contempt that could well befall it were it to become 
familiar. This is the man whom Timon too gives a sketch of in the 
following words: 


And amongst them there arose cuckoo-voiced Heraclitus, mob-reviling, man 
of riddles. 


Theophrastus says that it was melancholia that caused him to write 
down some things in half-finished form and other things differently at 
different times. And Antisthenes, in his Successions, says that there is 
evidence for his magnanimity, in that he renounced his claim to the 
kingship in favour of his brother. His book won for itself such a great 
reputation that there even arose a school of disciples ~ called, after 
him, the Heracliteans. 

(7) His doctrines can be summed up as follows. All things are com- 
posed of fire and are resolved into fire; all things also come into being 
in accordance with destiny, and existent things are fitted together 
through the contrariety of the directions in which they turn. All 
things are, moreover, filled with souls and divinities. He has also 
spoken of all the conditions (of things) exhibited in (the) universe, 
and says that the sun is the same size as it appears to be. (Another of 
his sayings is: “One would never discover the limits of soul, should 
one traverse every road: so deep a measure does it possess” (fragment 
45). Thinking,” he would also say, is a ‘sacred disease’ (fragment 46), 
and that the sense of sight deceives us. Sometimes, however, in his 
book he produces statements of clarity and lucidity, so that even the 
most stupid person can easily understand them, and derive from them 
elevation of soul. The brevity and weightiness of his expression are 
incomparable.) 

(8) An account of his detailed views is as follows. Fire is elementary 
and all things are an exchange for fire (fragment 90), coming into 
being by rarefaction and condensation. (His exposition of this matter 
is, however, not at all clear.) All things come into being by (a process 
of) opposition and the sum of things is in flux, like a river; what is 
more, all that is is limited, and constitutes a single universe. This 
universe is born from fire and converted back again to fire in a process 
of cyclical alternation throughout all eternity; and this takes place in 
accordance with destiny. Of the opposites, that one which leads to 
birth is called war or strife (fragment 80), while the one that leads to 
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destruction by fire is called concord or peace. Change is a pathway up 
and down, and the universe comes into being by a process of such 
change. (9) For on contraction fire turns watery, (this) in turn on 
condensation becomes water, while water on solidification turns into 
earth. This process he calls the ‘path downward.’ Then once again, in 
its turn, earth becomes liquefied, from this water results, and from 
water the rest (of the elements in the series), practically all of which he 
relates to that particular exhalation which rises from the sea. This 
process is the ‘path upward.’ 

Exhalations arise from both earth and sea; the former are dark, the 
latter bright and pure. Fire is augmented by the bright exhalations, 
the moist (element) by the rest. He does not make clear what sort of 
thing the surrounding (element) is. He does say, however, that there 
are in it bowls with their concave side turned towards us, in which 
the bright exhalations are collected and produce flames; these are the 
stars. 

(10) The flame of the sun is the brightest and hottest. For the other 
stars are further away from the earth and for that reason give less light 
and warmth. The moon, which is nearer the earth, is borne through a 
region (of the universe) other than the pure one. The sun, however, 
lies in a translucent and pure region, and keeps a proportionate dis- 
tance from us. That is why it affords us more warmth and light. 
Eclipses of sun and moon occur when the bowls are turned upwards; 
the moon’s monthly phases are brought about by the bowl's turning 
little by little in its place. Day and night, months, seasons, years, rains 
and winds and similar things are brought about by the various exhala- 
tions. (11) Thus the bright exhalation, set aflame in the hollow side of 
the sun, creates day, while the opposite exhalation, when it gains the 
upper hand, produces night. The increase of warmth brought about 
by the bright exhalation creates summer, while the preponderance of 
moisture brought about by the dark exhalation produces winter. 

His account of the reasons for the other phenomena (of nature) also 
is consonant with the above. When it comes to the earth, however, he 
gives no clear account of what sort of thing it is; or for that matter 
what sort of thing the bowls are. 

Such are the views he held. I have mentioned in my chapter on 
Socrates the story Ariston tells of him and what he said when he came 
upon Heraclitus’ book (brought to him by Euripides). (12) However, 
Seleucus the grammarian says that a certain Croton relates in his book 
The Diver that one Crates brought the book into Greece — and that 
Croton also said that one needed a diver from Delos if one wasn’t 
going to drown in it! Some people entitle his book (The) Muses, others 
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On Nature, Diodotus describing it as ‘a precise helm for the regulation 
of life, others as ‘a guide for conduct, a unique enhancement of 
character.’ The story goes that, when he was asked why he preserved 
silence (on the matter,) he said, ‘To let you people chatter’! Darius, 
too, was very anxious to make his acquaintance, and wrote to him as 
follows: 

(Nos. 13-14, Darius’ letter and Heraclitus’ reply, are omitted by 
D-K.) 

(15) Such was the kind of man he was, even in dealing with the 
Great King! Demetrius, in his Men of the Same Name, says that he 
despised even the Athenians, though they held him in the very high- 
est esteem; and that he preferred his own home, even though the 
Ephesians held him in contempt. Demetrius of Phalerum, too, makes 
mention of him in his Defence of Socrates, and commentators on his 
treatise are very numerous: Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, 
Cleanthes and Sphaerus the Stoic, as well as Pausanias (the one called 
‘Follower of Heraclitus’), Nicomedes, and Dionysius; among the 
grammarians there was Diodotus, who says that the treatise is not 
about nature, but about government, the section on nature being 
included by way of illustration. 

(16) Hieronymus says that (among others) Scythinus the satirical 
poet undertook to set his account of things (logon) to verse. There are 
many epigrams of which he is the subject, including the following 
one: 


Heraclitus I; why drag me up and down, you boors? 
I toiled for those who understand me - not for you! 
To me, one man is full thirty thousand, countless 
Worth none; so say I even chez Persephone! 


Another runs as follows: 


Haste not to reach the end of Heraclitus the Ephesian’s book — 
The path is hard to travel; 

Gloom is there, and lightless dark; but if your guide 

Be one initiate, ‘tis brighter than clear sunlight. 


(17) Five men have borne the name Heraclitus. The first is the one 
under discussion; the second was a lyric poet, who wrote a hymn of 
praise to the twelve gods; the third was an elegiac poet from Halicar- 
nassus, for whom Callimachus composed the following: 
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They told me Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. (Trans. Cory) 


The fourth, a native of Lesbos, wrote a history of Macedonia; and the 
fifth was a jester, who changed to this profession after having been a 
cithara-player. 


la 

Suda 

Heraclitus, son of Bloson (or Bautorus, or according to others Hera- 
cinus), a native of Ephesus and philosopher of nature, nicknamed ‘the 
Obscure.’ He was the disciple of none of the philosophers, but re- 
ceived his training by dint of natural endowment and diligent care. 
When he contracted dropsy, he did not go along with what the doc- 
tors wanted to prescribe for his cure, but personally smeared his 
entire person with cow-dung and allowed it to dry out in the sun. As 
he lay in this state, dogs came along and tore him to pieces. Others 
say he died buried in sand. Some say he was a pupil of Xenophanes 
and Hippasus the Pythagorean. He flourished in the 69th Olympiad, 
during the reign of Darius son of Hystaspes, and wrote a great deal in 
an artistic style. 


2 
Strabo 14.3 (omitted) 


3 

Clement Stromateis 14.25 

For Heraclitus son of Blyson persuaded the dictator Melangcomas to 
give up his rule. He (also) spurned King Darius’ request that he come 
to Persia. 


3a 

1 Strabo 14.25 

Significant men have been natives of Ephesus. Of the ancients one 
should mention Heraclitus, who was called ‘the Obscure,’ and Her- 
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modorus, concerning whom Heraclitus says: ‘The adult Ephesians 
should all by rights go hang themselves, leaving the city to adoles- 
cents. For they expelled Hermodorus, the most valuable man among 
them, saying, “We will not have even a single one as the most valuable 
among us. If such there (purports to) be, (let him be so) elsewhere 
and among others"' (fragment 121). This man (ie, Hermodorus, 
TMR) seems to have drawn up a number of laws for the Romans. 


2 Pliny, Natural History 34.21 

There stood in the council-chamber, dedicated at public expense, [a 
statue] of Hermodorus of Ephesus, who served as interpreter of the 
laws which the decemviri would write. 


3b 
Themistius, De virtute p 40 (omitted) 


3c 

Plutarch, De garrulitate 17 

And are not those who indicate by signs, without a word, what must 
be done, very much praised and admired? So Heraclitus, when the 
citizens asked him to propound an opinion on concord, mounted the 
platform, took a cup of cold water, sprinkled some barley into it, 
stirred it with a pennyroyal, drank it off and left. In so doing he had 
shown them that being satisfied with whatever one chances upon and 
not desiring expensive things keeps cities in peace and concord. 


WRITINGS 
(Compare Testimonium 1, nos. 5-7, 12, 15, 16.) 


4 

1 Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.1407b11 

In general, a written composition must be easy to read and easy to 
deliver (which is one and the same thing). The majority of connecting 
words or clauses fall into this category, but a small number do not — 
including writing that is not easy to punctuate, like that of Heraclitus. 
Punctuating Heraclitus' writing is a problem because it is unclear 
whether (a word) goes with (the words) that go before it or after it. An 
example of this is found at the outset of his treatise, where he says: 
'Of this account, which holds forever, people forever prove uncom- 
prehending' (fragment 1). Here it is unclear to which of the two claus- 
es the word 'forever' should be joined by punctuation. 
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2 Demetrius (Phalereus Rhetor), De elocutione 192 

Clarity [of style] involves a fair number of things. First it involves (the 
use of) current words, and next of words bound together. Writing 
which is not bound together or is wholly unconnected is totally un- 
clear; for thanks to the looseness (of the structure) it is not obvious 
where each member begins. An example of this lies in the writing of 
Heraclitus. For its looseness (of structure) makes it for the most part 
obscure. 


3 Diogenes Laertius 2.22 

They say that after giving him (ie, Socrates) Heraclitus’ treatise Euripi- 
des asked him, ‘How does it strike you?’ And Socrates is said to have 
replied: ‘What I understood struck me as excellent; and even what I 
didn’t understand I imagine equally so. Except that one needs a De- 
lian diver!’ 


TEACHING 


5 

1 Aristotle, Metaphysics 3.984a7 

Heraclitus of Ephesus holds [that fire is of the four simple bodies most 
truly the basic one]. 


2 Simplicius, Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics 23.33 

These too, Hippasus of Metapontum and Heraclitus of Ephesus, con- 
sidered (the universe) one, in motion, and limited, but made fire the 
first principle, and make existent things out of fire by condensation 
and rarefaction and break them back down again into fire, on the 
grounds that this reality (ie, fire, TMR) is the single underlying one. 
For Heraclitus says that all things are an exchange for fire. He also 
creates a certain order and bounded time out of the universe’s change 
in accordance with a certain destined necessity. 


3 Aétius 1.3.11 (Dox. Gr. 284) 

Heraclitus and Hippasus of Metapontum say that fire is the first prin- 
ciple of the sum of things. For all things come into being from fire, 
they say, and all things finish up turning into fire. While this is in 
process of being put out, the totality of things becomes organized into 
a universe. For the denser part of fire contracts into itself and becomes 
earth, then [the] earth is loosened by [the] fire and by a natural 
process finishes up as water, and this water when drawn up as 
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vapour becomes air. The universe and all bodies are consumed once 
again by [the] fire in the (re-)conversion (of things) into fire. 


4 Galen, De elementis secundum Hippocratem 1.4 (1.443 Kühn) 

Those who call fire (an element, TMR) are the same ones who reason 
that the element (in question) is fire from the fact that when fire comes 
together and contracts it becomes air; that when it is subjected even 
more intensively to this process it becomes water; and that when 
contracted to the maximum degree it becomes earth. 


6 

1 Plato, Cratylus 402a 

Heraclitus says somewhere that all things are in process and nothing 
stays still. Comparing the things that are to the flowing of a river he 
says that one would never step twice into the same river. 


2 Aétius 1.23.7 (Dox. Gr. 320) 

Heraclitus wished to abolish stillness and stability from the totality of 
things, since these are a characteristic of corpses. He was for bestow- 
ing movement upon absolutely everything — everlasting movement on 
everlasting things and perishable movement on perishable things. 


7 

Aristotle, Metaphysics 3.1005b23 

For it is impossible for anyone at all to think that the same thing is and 
is not — as certain people take Heraclitus to be saying. 


8 

1 Aétius 1.7.22 (Dox. Gr. 303) 

Heraclitus held that the recurrent fire is everlasting, and that destiny 
is a logos which fashions existent things through the contrariety of the 
directions in which they tend to run. 


2 Aétius 1.27.1 (Dox. Gr. 322) 
Heraclitus held that everything comes about through destiny, and 
that necessity is the same thing as destiny. 


3 Aétius 1.28.1 (Dox. Gr. 323) 

Heraclitus tried to show that that logos which pervades (the) essence 
of the universe is (the) essence of destiny. And the essence of the 
universe is that body which is composed of aethér, which is the seed 
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from which the universe originates and the controlling principle of its 
fixed rotation. 


9 

Aristotle, De partibus animalium A5.645a17 

There is a story which tells how visitors wanted to meet Heraclitus. 
They entered, and saw him warming himself at the stove. As they 
stood there, he bade them be of good heart, saying, ‘There are gods 
even in this place!’ So too we should likewise enter upon the investi- 
gation of each individual living thing with cheerful countenance, on 
the grounds that in every one of them there is something natural and 
beautiful. 


10 

1 Plato, Sophist 242d 

Certain muses in Ionia and Sicily realized that ... the safest thing ... 
was to say that that which is is both many and one, and that it is held 
together by enmity and friendship. ‘For while being separated it is 
always being brought together’ (fragment 10), say the stricter of these 
muses. The milder, however, softened the assertion that this is always 
the case, and say that the universe alternates: at one time it is one and 
at peace through the power of Love, at another time a multiplicity and 
at war with itself owing to some sort of Strife (Empedocles, fragment 
17). 


2 Aristotle, De caelo A10.279b12 

Now all say that [the universe] is a thing that came into being, but 
some claim that, having come into being, it continues everlastingly, 
others that it is perishable like any other thing constituted by nature, 
and others again that it alternates, being at one time as it is now and at 
another time changing and perishing, and that this process continues 
in this fashion everlastingly. This latter opinion is held by Empedocles 
of Acragas and Heraclitus of Ephesus. 


3 Simplicius, Commentary on Aristotle’s De caelo 94.4 

Heraclitus, too, says that at one time the universe is consumed by fire, 
at another time reconstituted from fire in accordance with particular 
cycles of time, as appears from his words ‘being kindled in measures 
and being put out in measures’ (fragment 30). To this doctrine the 
Stoics, too, later on adhered. 
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4 (a) Aétius 2.1.2 (Dox. Gr. 327) 

Heraclitus ... said that the universe is one. 

(b) Aétius 2.4.3 (Dox. Gr. 331) 

Heraclitus said that the universe is not (something) generable in ac- 
cordance with time but in accordance with intelligence. 

(c) Aétius 2.11.4 (Dox. Gr. 340) 

[Parmenides] (Heraclitus) ... said that the universe is constituted of 
fire. 


11 

1 Aëtius 2.13.8 (Dox. Gr. 342) 

Parmenides and Heraclitus said that the stars are compressed portions 
of fire. 


2 Aëtius 2.17.4 (Dox. Gr. 346) 
Heraclitus ... said that the stars are nourished by the exhalation that 
comes from the earth. 


12 

1 Aëtius 2.20.16 (Dox. Gr. 351) 

Heraclitus ... said that the sun is that intelligible ignited mass which 
comes from the sea. 


2 Aëtius 2.22.2 (Dox. Gr. 352) 
...bowl-like, hump-backed ... 


3 Aëtius 2.24.3 (Dox. Gr. 354) 

[the eclipse occurs] through the bowl-shaped body's turning in such a 
way that the concave side points upward and the convex side down- 
ward — to where we can see it. 


4 Aétius 2.27.2 (Dox. Gr. 358) 
Heraclitus said that the moon is bowl-like. 


5 Aétius 2.28.6 (Dox. Gr. 359) 

Heraclitus said that the sun and the moon are affected in identical 
fashion. For being bowl-like in their shape, and receiving the rays 
from the moist exhalation, the stars give off an apparent light; the sun 
is brighter, because it is borne along in purer air, whereas the moon 
appears dimmer, because it is borne along in more muddied air. 
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6 Aétius 2.29.3 (Dox. Gr. 359) 
Heraclitus ... said that the moon is eclipsed through the bowl-like 
body’s turning and sideways-sloping. 


13 

Aétius 2.32.3 (Dox. Gr. 363) 

Heraclitus said that [the Great Year consists of] 10,800 solar years. (Cf 
Censorinus 18.10: This year is also called heliacos ['solar'] by some, 
and by others [Heraclitus?] 'God's Year' ... Heraclitus and Linus (thought 
it occurred after the passage of) 10,800 (years).) 


14 

Aétius 3.3.9 (Dox. Gr. 369) 

Heraclitus said that thunder is caused by the aggregation of winds 
and clouds and the crashing of masses of air into the clouds; lightning 
is caused by the act of kindling of what gets burned; and hurricanes 
are caused by burnings and dousings (rushing) down from clouds. 


14a 
Nicander, Alexipharmaca 171-6 (omitted) 


15 

1 Aristotle, De anima A2.405a24 

Heraclitus too says that the first principle is soul — soul being that 
exhalation of which everything else is composed. 


2 Macrobius, Commentary on Cicero's Dream of Scipio 14.19 
Heraclitus the philosopher of nature said that [soul] was a spark 
struck from the essential substance of the stars. 


3 Aétius 4.3.12 (Dox. Gr. 389) 

Heraclitus said that the soul of the universe (an exhalation from those 
things in it that are moist) and the soul in living things (an exhalation 
from the external exhalation and the exhalation inside them) were the 
same in kind. 


16 

1 (a) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 7.126—34 

(126) And Heraclitus — since he again supposed that man is furnished 
with two organs for gaining knowledge of truth, namely sensation 
and reason — held, like the philosophers of nature previously men- 
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tioned, that of these organs sensation is untrustworthy, and posited 
reason as the standard of judgment (ie, as to whether something is 
true or not, TMR). (The claim of) sensation he expressly refutes with 
the words, ‘Poor witnesses for people are eyes and ears, if they pos- 
sess uncomprehending (literally, ‘barbarian,’ TMR) souls’ (fragment 
107), which is equivalent to saying, ‘To trust in the non-rational senses 
is a mark of uncomprehending souls.’ 

(127) Reason, on the other hand, he declares to be the judge of 
truth — not, however, any sort of reason you might care to mention but 
that reason which is ‘common’ and divine. What this latter is needs a 
brief explanation. A favourite tenet of the philosopher of nature is 
that what encompasses us is rational and intelligent. (128) Homer too 
had indicated such a view a long time beforehand, when he said, 


The mind possessed by men that dwell upon the earth 
Is like the day brought to them by the sire of gods and men. (Odyssey 
18.136-7) 


Archilochus as well says that men have thoughts ‘such as the day 
Zeus brings them’ (fragment 115 Lasserre). The same thing has also 
been said by Euripides: 


Descrying who thou art, O Zeus, 

Is something hard to puzzle out. 

Be thou Necessity of Nature, 

Or mankind's intelligence — 

I invoke thee, none the less! (Trojan Women 885-7) 


(129) According to Heraclitus, by drawing in this divine logos 
through our breathing we become intelligent; we are also forgetful (of 
it) when we are asleep, but rational again upon awakening. For since, 
in sleep, the sense-passages are closed, the mind within us is cut 
off from its natural union with the surrounding (substance) (the only 
attachment that is preserved is by way of respiration, like that of a 
root), and cut off (in this way) it loses the power of memory that it 
previously possessed. (130) When one awakes, however, it peeps out 
again through the sense-passages — through windows, as it were — 
and by linking itself with the surrounding (substance) becomes in- 
vested with the power to reason. Thus, just as cinders, when placed 
near fire, become ignited by the alteration (ie, of place, TMR), but die 
out when placed at a distance, so too the portion of the surrounding 
(substance) to which our bodies are host is rendered near-irrational 
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by the separation (from that substance,) but by its continuity (with 
it) via the multiplicity of passages it is made like in kind with the 
whole. 

(131) Heraclitus says, then, that this ‘common’ and divine logos — by 
participation in which we become rational - is the yardstick of truth. 
So that which appears (such and such) to all in common is trustworthy 
(for it is grasped by the ‘common’ and divine logos), but that which 
strikes only an individual as (such-and-such) is — for the opposite 
reason — untrustworthy. 

(132) Thus the aforementioned man begins his work On Nature, and 
in a certain fashion points out (the existence of?) the surrounding 
(nature) with the words: ‘Of this account, which holds forever, peo- 
ple forever prove uncomprehending, both before they have heard it 
and when once they have heard it. For although all things happen in 
accordance with this account, they are like people without experience 
when they experience words and deeds such as Í set forth, distin- 
guishing (as I do) each thing according to its real constitution, ie, 
pointing out how it is. The rest of mankind, however, fail to be aware 
of what they do after they wake up just as they forget what they do 
while asleep’ (fragment 1). 

(133) For having in these words expressly stated the view that we 
do and apprehend everything thanks to our participation in the di- 
vine logos, he goes on a little further, then adds: ‘That is why it is 
necessary to follow that which is (common). Though the account 
(logos) is common, however, the many live as though they had a 
private understanding’ (fragment 2). This logos is nothing else than an 
explanation (exposition, articulation, exégésis) of the mode of arrange- 
ment of the universe. That is why we speak truly whenever and in so 
far as we share in the recollection of it (ie, of the logos, TMR) but are 
invariably mistaken on matters of private opinion. 

(134) So here and in these words he states clearly that the common 
logos is the yardstick (of truth); the things that appear such and such 
in common are trustworthy, as being judged by the common logos, 
whereas those that appear (such and such) to each person privately 
are false. 


1 (b) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 8.286 
Moreover, Heraclitus says expressly that ‘Man is not rational; only 
the surrounding (substance) is intelligent.’ 


2 Apollonius Tyanensis, Letters 18 (= Heraclitus, fragment 133 
Bywater) 
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Heraclitus the philosopher of nature said that by nature man is non- 
rational. 


17 

Aétius 4.7.2 (Dox. Gr. 392) 

[Heraclitus said that the soul is indestructible.] For when it departs 
{the body), and goes back to the soul of the universe, it returns to that 
to which it is identical in kind. 


18 

Aétius 5.23 (Dox. Gr. 434ff) 

Heraclitus and the Stoics say that man begins to be mature about the 
time of the second seven-year period, round about which time the 
seminal fluid starts stirring. 


19 

1 Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum 1.415e 

Those who read ‘of those in the prime of life’ (Hesiod, fragment 304.2 
Merkelbach-West) make a generation thirty years according to Hera- 
clitus, that being the time it takes for a parent to produce offspring 
and for that offspring to become himself a parent. 


2 Philo Judaeus, Fragments (p 20 Harris) 

It is possible for man to become a grandfather in his thirtieth year; he 
can reach maturity round about his fourteenth year and beget a child, 
and he in turn ... in his fifteenth year begets a child like unto himself. 


3 Censorinus 17.2 

A generation is that sizable portion of human life that is bounded by 
birth and death. That is why those who considered a generation to 
consist of thirty years seem to have been very much mistaken. Hera- 
clitus was the one who first called this period of time a ‘generation,’ 
on the grounds that in that period a life-span completes a cycle; what 
he calls the completion of a life-span’s cycle is the period during 
which nature, having started from human seed, turns back into seed. 


4 John the Lydian, De mensibus 3.14 
This is why Heraclitus is not wide of the mark when he calls the 
month a generation. 


20 
Chalcidius, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus 251 (p 260 Waszink) 
Heraclitus indeed (and the Stoics agree with him) connects our reason 
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with the divine reason that rules and controls the affairs of this world; 
made aware, he says, when our souls are at rest, of what it (ie, divine 
reason, TMR) has rationally decreed — thanks to its inseparable com- 
panionship with it — our reason, with the aid of the senses, an- 
nounces what will come to pass. That is why it happens that (when 
we sleep) there appear before us representations of places we do not 
know and images of people living as well as dead. And the same 
Heraclitus asserts that (human reason has) the power of divination, 
and that in cases where divine powers guide the worthy, it is subject 
to forewarning. 


21 

Clement, Stromateis 2.130 

For they say that Anaxagoras of Clazomenae said that contemplation, 
and the freedom which stems from it, is the goal of life; and that 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (said that the goal was) self-satisfaction. 


22 

1 Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics H1.1235a25 

And Heraclitus criticizes the poet who wrote, ‘Would that strife 
would perish from amongst gods and humankind’ (Homer, Iliad 
18.107). For, he says, attunement would not exist unless there were a 
low note and a high note, nor living things without female and male — 
which are opposites. 


2 Numenius, Fragment 52 (des Places) 

Numenius praises Heraclitus for castigating Homer for desiring the 
death and destruction of life’s evils, on the grounds that Homer did 
not realize that (in so desiring) he was (actually) consenting to the 
universe's being destroyed, since — as is the case — matter, which is the 
source of evil, would be obliterated. 


23 

Polybius 4.40 

... it would no longer be proper to use poets and mythographers as 
our evidence for things of which we have no knowledge - a policy 
adopted by our predecessors in the majority of matters! — offering 
untrustworthy sureties for facts that are disputed, as Heraclitus puts 
it... (Cf fragments 40, 42, 56, 57, 104.) 


HERACLITUS: A TENTATIVE 
SUMMARY OF HIS BELIEFS 


An account of Heraclitus can reasonably begin with his views on the 
nature of knowledge. Is knowledge possible, and, if so, under what 
circumstances and to what extent? The question had been posed earli- 
er by Xenophanes (fragment 34), and the response had been a pessi- 
mistic one: ‘no one knows, or will ever know, the clear truth about the 
gods and about everything I speak of; for even if one chanced to say 
what was completely true, one does not oneself know this (ie, that it is 
completely true, TMR). Seeming, rather, is wrought over all things.’ 
For Heraclitus, by contrast, knowledge is not only possible, but its 
specific and most significant object — the ‘plan’ that directs the opera- 
tions of the universe — in fact exhausts the plenitude of wisdom (frag- 
ment 41). 

Its attainment is, however, beset with pitfalls, and several frag- 
ments alert us to what such pitfalls are. An uncritical acceptance of 
what passes for knowledge among popular bards or the ordinary run 
of people (fragment 104), for example, will lead us nowhere; nor will 
unfocused, random conjecturing (fragment 47) or the piling up of an 
unstructured mass of learning (fragments 40, 129). The apparent ob- 
viousness of the ‘connectedness’ of certain things is a poor basis for a 
serious claim to knowledge; unapparent connections in fact hold more 
firmly than do obvious ones (fragment 54). Like the apparently obvi- 
ous, a feeling of comprehension of certain states of affairs, even when 
bolstered by direct experience, is also an unreliable basis for a claim to 
knowledge (fragment 17); much more is needed to avoid self- 
deception. And uncritical reliance on the senses will frequently let us 
down unless the process is directed by what Heraclitus calls a ‘com- 
prehending soul’ (fragments 46, 107). 
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Getting all worked up over everything we hear attests merely to our 
stupidity (fragment 87), not to our progress in knowledge. And in 
certain areas — not least in matters theological - knowledge should be 
recognized as impossible of attainment without a concomitant 'belief' 
or ‘confidence’ (pistis, fragment 86). 

On the positive side, whatever knowledge we can achieve (which is 
real enough [fragment 41], even if by reference to the most rigorous 
standard, that of God's knowledge, it can hardly be classified as right 
understanding at all [fragment 78]) is achievable in certain clear and 
precise ways. One must first focus attention on the real constitution 
(physis) of things (fragment 112; cf fragments 1, 106, 123), and this one 
is most likely to succeed in doing by paying heed to that which is 
'common' (xynon) to all, in the sense that it is potentially observable by 
all. This will involve careful observation of the particular, despite the 
known deceptiveness of the sense of sight (fragment 46). Of all the 
senses, sight and hearing are, however, the most reliable (fragment 
55), and of these two sight is superior (fragment 101a). A trustworthy 
guide to knowledge is experience (fragment 55), and this is gained by 
enquiry into a wide range of things (fragment 35), not least into one- 
self (fragment 101) (for self-knowledge, like knowledge of other 
things, is attainable [fragment 116]). Two necessary conditions for the 
success of such enquiry are openness to possibilities (fragment 18) 
and patience before the difficult task of uncovering a reality and truth 
which lie concealed (fragment 123) but are worth digging for (frag- 
ment 22). 

If knowledge is attainable, of what is such knowledge claimed by 
Heraclitus to be? It is of the content of that universal (fragment 2) 'state- 
ment’ or ‘account’ (logos) which, says Heraclitus, ‘holds forever’, but 
of which 'people forever prove uncomprehending, both before they 
have heard it and when once they have heard it' (fragment 1). But 
statements are uttered by persons. Which person (or persons) utters 
this particular statement? In broad terms, one who has learned wis- 
dom such as Heraclitus himself (fragment 1); in the most exact and 
strict terms, Wisdom, that principle of wisdom in/of the universe 
which Heraclitus calls at various times 'that which alone is wise' (frag- 
ment 32), a thunderbolt steering the sum of things (fragment 64), and 
that reality, ‘separated from all things,’ which ‘is unwilling and will- 
ing to be called by the name Zeus' (fragment 32). Descriptively the 
'account' or 'statement' is that everlastingly true statement which de- 
scribes a reality both everlastingly stable and everlastingly subject to 
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change; prescriptively it is that divine law which underpins all human 
law (fragment 114). 

We are now at the heart of Heraclitus’ system, that is, the content of 
that statement, listening to which is to listen, first, to Wisdom’s own 
description of the way things have been, are, and always will be and, 
secondly, to Wisdom’s own prescription of the norms of conduct. A 
powerful element in that all-encompassing statement, serving in large 
measure as a summary of the way things are, is the affirmation that ‘all 
things are one’ (fragment 50). Whatever the surface diversity of the 
real, what makes ultimate sense of it is the unity that underpins it. 
Such unity in things obtains even though surface investigation might 
suggest merely the opposite: ‘what opposes,’ he says, ‘(in fact? also?) 
unites’ (fragment 8). Other forms of unity discoverable by the patient 
investigator are the unity of inseparability ((day and night) are one’ 
[fragment 57]), the unity/identity of essence (‘the real constitution — 
physis — of each day is one (and the same)’ [fragment 106]), and the 
unity underpinning perspectival difference (‘a road up (and) down 
(is) one and the same (road)’ [fragment 60]; cf fragment 61). 

A corollary of the unity amid diversity of things is the fact that 
apparent opposites are in fact in some basic sense connected. The 
point is made powerfully, if obliquely, in the statement ‘God (is) day 
(and) night, winter (and) summer, war (and) peace, satiety (and) fam- 
ine, and undergoes change in the way that (fire?), whenever it is 
mixed with spices, gets called by the name that accords with (the) 
bouquet of each (spice)’ (fragment 67). In this statement God and the 
real are taken to be synonymous, and its clear import is that change in 
the cosmos is never more than the incidental change of what is in itself 
changeless. A similar statement, couched boldly in terms of identity, 
runs: ‘as one and the same thing there is present (in the world?) living 
and dead and the waking and the sleeping and young and old’ (frag- 
ment 88). Many see here a supposed doctrine of ‘identity of oppo- 
sites,’ but Heraclitus’ own explication makes it clear that the ‘same- 
ness’ is one of terminus, attained through a form of change which is 
cyclical: ‘for the latter, having changed around, are the former, and 
the former having changed around, are (back) again (to being) the 
latter’ (fragment 88; see also fragment 62). Taken together, the state- 
ments suggest strongly that for Heraclitus ‘opposites’ such as night 
and day are ‘the same’ but merely in terms of a given perspective; they 
do not share a common identity. Day and night, for example, are the 
same from the perspective of the common substance (the world) of 
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which they are cyclical features; so likewise are, for example, waking 
and sleeping from the perspective of the individual of whom they are 
cyclical features. This fascination, on Heraclitus’ part, with the per- 
spectival emerges in other fragments. ‘Sea(-water),’ he says, ‘is very 
pure and very foul water — for fish drinkable and life-sustaining, for 
people undrinkable and lethal’ (fragment 61); in other words, one and 
the same substance can produce different effects on different people/ 
objects (see also fragments 9, 13). A related point seems to be made 
elsewhere: ‘doctors, who cut and burn, complain that they do not 
receive an appropriate fee for doing these things ...’ (fragment 58); that 
is, something normally considered harmful can under different cir- 
cumstances be considered beneficial to one and the same person. 

The above suggests strongly that for Heraclitus the supposed same- 
ness of opposites — a doctrine too often attributed to him - is in fact 
the much more interesting and defensible doctrine of the interconnec- 
tedness of opposites. It is a doctrine expressed with characteristic pow- 
er and subtlety in a famous fragment: ‘they do not understand how, 
while differing from, it is in agreement with itself. (There is) a back- 
turning connection, like (that) of a bow or lyre’ (fragment 51). The 
fragment is commonly, and it seems to me rightly, taken cosmological- 
ly: the world is a unity, a functioning whole, like the bow or the lyre. 
The world is forever ‘connected,’ ‘turning back’ upon itself in an 
everlasting process of cyclical change, while losing nothing of its 
essential nature as the world, just as the bow and the lyre are each 
‘connected’ wholes, ‘turned/bent back’ upon themselves to form that 
state of balanced tension which makes them what they are. In all these 
instances the ‘connectedness’ of polar points or states makes for the 
unity of the substance in question, for the bow and the lyre the 
conjunctive agent being the taut string(s), for the world a planned 
(‘measured’), balanced, predictable, and unending process of change. 
“(The ordered?) world,’ he says ‘the same for all, no god or man made, 
but it always was, is, and will be — an ever-living fire, being kindled in 
measures and being put out in measures’ (fragment 30). The ‘mea- 
sures’ in question, laid down by that Justice which is surely to be 
equated with ‘that which alone is wise’ (fragment 32), are in effect the 
unbreakable laws of physics: ‘the sun(-god) will not overstep (his) 
measures. Otherwise (the) avenging Furies, ministers of Justice, will 
find him out’ (fragment 94). 

Whether the ‘fire’ of fragment 30 is meant to be taken as Heraclitus’ 
basic substance, or as a metaphor for change, or both, is disputed, but 
fragment 31a strongly suggests both its substantiality and its status as 
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the physical terminus a quo and (since the process is clearly taken to be 
cyclical) the terminus ad quem of that change which makes the cosmos 
the unity that it is: ‘fire’s turnings: first sea, and of sea half (is) earth 
and half ‘burner’ ...'; such change is once again, characteristically, 
described in terms of measure and proportion: ‘sea is poured forth 
(from earth), and is measured in the same proportion as existed before 
it became earth’ (fragment 31b; see fragment 36). On the role and 
status of fire more below; for the moment suffice it to notice that for 
Heraclitus ‘changing’ and ‘stable’ are clearly non-contradictory prop- 
erties of the universe, a point forcefully affirmed in a celebrated piece 
of metaphor: ‘as they step into the same rivers different and (still) 
different waters flow (upon them)’ (fragment 12; see also fragment 
49a). 

The unified, ordered world of balanced change is also a world in 
which the ‘laws’ or norms of justice prevail (see above, fragment 94): 
“(the goddess) Justice will catch up with fabricators of falsehoods and 
those who bear witness to them’ (fragment 28b). More generally, such 
norms can be described as ‘divine law’ in nature, a law that is ‘com- 
mon’ or universal in its accessibility and applicability: ‘those who 
(would) speak with insight must base themselves firmly on that which 
is common to all, as a city does upon its law — and much more firmly! 
for all human laws are nourished by one (law), the divine (law) ...’ 
(fragment 114). But the justice that is cosmic law is the justice of 
disruption and revolution, of war and violence, not that of balm and 
healing. ‘One must realize,’ he says, ‘that war is common, and justice 
strife, and that all things come to be through strife and are (so) 
tordainedt’; elsewhere he puts it, ‘War is father of all, and king of all’ 
(fragment 53). If this strikes us as paradoxical, it is because of our 
failure to recognize the different perspective that a God’s-eye-view 
necessarily has of the real: ‘to God all things are fair and just, whereas 
humans have supposed that some things are unjust, other things just’ 
(fragment 102). According to such a God's-eye-view all change, how- 
ever violent, be it the macrochanges of nature and the outer cosmos or 
war among states, or civic strife, or the battles that rage in the human 
heart, can be seen as integral parts of the law or ‘plan’ that ‘steers all 
things’ (fragment 41), producing,through change, that higher unity 
which is the cosmos. 

Two problems remain a major matter of dispute: whether Heraclitus 
believed in the constant interchange of four elemental masses of mate- 
rial in the universe (earth/air/fire/water) or simply three (earth/ 
fire/water); and whether his philosophy included a theory of the peri- 
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odic conflagration (ecpyrósis) of the sum of things, as the Stoics be- 
lieved. In my commentary I argue that he probably believed in four, 
not three, elemental masses, and that the fragments (notably fragment 
66; see below) can at any rate tolerate an interpretation in terms of a 
doctrine of periodic ecpyrósis as well as one of continuous elemental 
transmutation. 

Such, in brief, appear to be Heraclitus’ broad commitments. As far 
as his particular beliefs are concerned, one can begin with a short 
description of his views on the macrocosmos. First and foremost is the 
prominence of the role played by fire, and more specifically of that 
aethér (the fiery substance of the outer heaven) which, like so many of 
his fellow Greeks, he had no difficulty in equating with divinity, and 
particularly cosmic justice: “Fire,” he says, ‘having come suddenly 
upon all things, will judge, and convict them’ (fragment 66). Fire is 
apparently both the Urstoff of which the universe’s other elemental 
masses are transmutations (fragments 31a-b; see also fragment 90) 
and, especially in its macrocosmic manifestations, the directive force 
that guarantees that such changes take place according to a rational 
and predictable pattern (fragments 31a-6): ‘thunderbolt,’ he says, 
‘steers the totality of things’ (fragment 64). In its most perfect physical 
manifestation — aethér — and in the most impressive manifestation of 
aethér’s activity — ‘thunderbolt’ — ‘ever-living fire’ not only symbolizes 
but is that justice or wisdom which ‘is not and is willing to be called by 
the name Zeus’ (fragment 32). The mention of Zeus, the supreme god, 
is important: other manifestations of fire than aethér/thunderbolt will 
also manifest and symbolize divinity, but divinity of a lesser power 
and stature. ‘The sun(-god),' he says, “will not overstep (his) mea- 
sures. Otherwise (the) avenging Furies, ministers of Justice, will find 
him out’ (fragment 94). The sun’s role, however, in the scheme of 
things is still pivotal, despite the smallness of its size (fragment 3), and 
its ongoing power to perform that role is perhaps to be traced to its 
daily rejuvenation (fragment 6). In the matter of controlling the ‘sea- 
sons that bring all things’ Plutarch maintains that, according to Hera- 
clitus, Zeus actually shared the task with the sun (fragment 100), and 
a famous fragment catches its importance as the lightener of cosmic 
darkness (fragment 99). 

For other, putatively Heraclitean views on astronomy and the mac- 
rocosmos we have only secondary sources to guide us, and they do 
not always agree on details. It seems, however, reasonable to believe 
that for Heraclitus sun, moon, and stars consisted of bowls, the con- 
tents of which are fed by exhalations from the sea. Most of the time 
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the bowls have their concave side turned towards the earth; eclipses 
are caused when the concave side of sun or moon is turned upwards 
(Diogenes Laertius, Aétius) and/or when the bowl ‘turns and slopes 
sideways’ (Aétius). Of the astral bodies, the stars are furthest away, 
which is why they give less light and warmth (Diogenes Laertius); the 
moon is the nearest astral body and is not a citizen of that realm of 
pure aethér that sun and stars inhabit. As for other celestial phenome- 
na, ‘thunder,’ says Aétius, ‘is caused by the aggregation of winds and 
clouds and the crashing of masses of air into the clouds; lightning is 
caused by the act of kindling of what gets burned; and hurricanes are 
caused by burnings and dousings (rushing) down from clouds.’ 

In all of this Heraclitus never budges from a basic commitment to the 
hylozoism espoused by his predecessors and contemporaries: the 
macro-and microcosmos are alive, and the principle and sustainer of 
that life is soul. So much is easy to say, but a full understanding of 
soul will be forever beyond us: ‘one would never discover the limits of 
soul, should one traverse every road — so deep a measure does it 
possess' (fragment 45). Some things can none the less be said. Soul, it 
seems, is not simply a principle of life; in humans (and a fortiori in the 
gods) it is the principle of rationality: whenever a man is drunk, he is 
led along, stumbling, by a beardless boy; he does not perceive where 
he is going, because his soul is wet’ (fragment 117). It is a material 
substance, born initially of water (fragment 36) and ranging in charac- 
ter from air to fire. The degree of its rationality depends on the quality 
of its dryness: ‘a flash (or: ray) of light,’ Heraclitus says, '(is) a dry 
soul, wisest and best (or: most noble)' (fragment 118). The air that 
constitutes the soul of the drunken man (fragment 117) is sodden, and 
close to that point at which it condenses to form water and ceases to 
be a soul at all: 'for souls it is death to become water' (fragment 36). 
This process he wryly admits can also be very pleasurable: 'for souls it 
is joy or death to become wet' (fragment 77). The soul of the best and 
wisest person, by contrast, consists of air that is dry, and the reward 
for a brave death in battle in particular is transformation of the war- 
rior's soul into that of a guardian demigod, ie, transformation from 
dry air to something still higher on the scale of rationality/divinity — 
aethér, the ultimate in dryness. "War,' he says, 'renders some gods' 
(fragment 53); ‘t in his (its) presence t they arise and become wakeful 
guardians of living (people) and corpses' (fragment 63). 

Soul's rationality is also, as it happens, a currency that circulates 
freely, and is used with particular abandon by our passions, says 
Heraclitus: ‘it is difficult to fight passion ((one's) heart), for whatever 
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it wishes it buys at the price of soul’ (fragment 85). But whatever the 
difficulty, passion, and particularly the passion of hybris, must be 
resisted: ‘there is a greater need to extinguish hybris than there is a 
blazing fire’ (fragment 43). The hybris in question is apparently that of 
setting oneself above the law, and ‘the people must fight on behalf of 
the law as (they would) for (their) city-wall’ (fragment 44). Such a law 
would not necessarily be that of a democratic institution: ‘(it is) law,’ 
he says, ‘also to obey (respect) the counsel of (a single) one’ (fragment 
33), and ‘one man (is the equivalent of) ten thousand, provided he be 
very good’ (fragment 49) — a point missed apparently by the people of 
Ephesus, his own city. ‘The adult Ephesians’, he says, ‘should ... go 
hang themselves, leaving the city to adolescents. For they expelled 
Hermodorus, the most valuable man among them, saying, “We will 
not have a single one as the most valuable among us. If such there 
{purports to) be, (let him be so) elsewhere and among others” (121). 
Some people (like Bias of Priene) are quite simply of more account than 
others (39), and such people, whom Heraclitus calls ‘the best’ or ‘the 
most noble,’ ‘choose one thing in place of all (other) things — ever- 
flowing glory among mortals’ (fragment 29). The aristocratic prejudice 
hinted at here (and a commonplace in his day) seems reinforced else- 
where: ‘the majority (are) bad,’ he says; ‘(only few (are) good’ (104), 
and ‘the majority’ — by contrast with the minority who are ‘the best’ — 
‘glut themselves - like cattle’ (fragment 29). However, some sympathy 
for the feelings of the ruled may occasionally have stirred him: ‘weari- 
ness is toiling for the same (people) and being ruled (by them)’ (frag- 
ment 84b). 

The virtue of 'the best' is for Heraclitus, as for so many other 
Greeks, most clearly manifested on the battlefield. 'Gods and man- 
kind,’ he says, ‘honour those slain by Ares’ (fragment 24). Not all 
death, however, is noble; and the problem of how ordinary people 
deal with their own prompts Heraclitus to a statement of peculiar 
poignancy: 'once born, they (people) consent to live and face their 
fate, and leave behind them children to become (in their turn subject 
to their own particular) fate[s]' (fragment 20). As for death as such, his 
views on the matter are expressed in ways that continue to defy 
universally acceptable interpretation. On the one hand, he seems 
committed to the view that certain souls can, by such abuses as drunk- 
enness, be actually destroyed (fragments 36, 117); on the other hand, 
the souls of 'the best' seem to be assured of divinization and immortal- 
ity (fragments 53, 62, 63). Not all souls, then, are assured of a hereaf- 
ter. Those that do achieve it have, however, fallen into no 'sleep of 
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death’; their new life is one to which they in fact awake (fragments 21, 
63), kindling for themselves a light to illuminate the surrounding 
darkness (fragment 26). What awaits them in their new state they can 
hardly even guess at: ‘there await people when they die things they 
neither expect nor (even) imagine’ (fragment 27). One such surprise 
may be that, whatever other perceptual losses they may suffer, one 
sense at least, that of smell, will remain active (fragment 98); another 
that the goddess Justice, then if not earlier, ‘will catch up with fabrica- 
tors of falsehoods and those who bear witness to them’ (fragment 
28b). 

Whether Heraclitus adhered to the doctrine of the cyclical reincarna- 
tion of non-divinized souls is uncertain, but one famous fragment has 
been interpreted along such lines: ‘we step and do not step into the 
same rivers; we are and are not’ (fragment 49a). If such was his belief, 
however, it remains a problem how he reconciled this drift in his 
thought with the more materialistic drift of the rest of his ideas. The 
same could be said of his more general belief in personal immortality. 
Some have solved the problem by denying that Heraclitus had any 
belief in the after-life, but a more cautious note, and one that does less 
violence to the evidence at our disposal, seems to be to leave Herac- 
litus, like Empedocles, holding both views in unresolved tension. 

Some of Heraclitus’ views can be cautiously pieced together by 
comparative inference, since a good deal of his time is spent ridiculing 
and lampooning others for what he takes to be their foolish notions. 
The great poets of Greece, for example, are no guide to wisdom, nor 
are the popular bards who recite them (fragment 104). Worse than 
that, some are a positive source of mischief, and deserve punishment, 
not praise: ‘Homer ought by rights to be ejected from the lists and 
thrashed, and similarly Archilochus’ (fragment 42). Others, like Hes- 
iod, have become the teachers of Greece; yet his ignorance was such 
that he ‘continually failed to recognize (even) day and night (for what 
they are)! For they are one’ (fragment 57). Even Homer, who was 
wiser than all the Greeks, could be on occasion equally deceived 
(fragment 56). So ‘what discernment or intelligence’ is shown by those 
who use such people as their guide? (fragment 104). 

The same scorn is heaped on other Greek philosophers. Pythagoras 
in particular is singled out as the ‘chief captain of swindlers’ (fragment 
81a). One of his errors, shared by several, was to assume that polyma- 
thy could lead to understanding: ‘a lot of learning does not teach (a 
person the possession of) understanding; (could it do so) it would 
have so taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, or for that matter (?) Xenoph- 
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anes and Hecataeus’ (fragment 40). Another lay, not in his determina- 
tion to investigate the real (which is in fact imperative, [fragment 35]), 
but in a certain selectiveness in that investigation which led to the 
construction of a private, rather than a universal wisdom (fragment 
129). 

As for the majority of mankind, they are just about beyond redemp- 
tion. Apart from the fact the majority (of people) ‘glut themselves like 
cattle' and (only) few (of them are) good' (fragment 104), ordinary 
people's religious beliefs are often illogical and absurd. ‘They vainly 
(try to) purify themselves with blood,’ for example, ‘when they are 
defiled (with it)! - (which is) as if one who had stepped into mud 
should (try to) wash himself off with mud! (fragment 5). They see, but 
do not notice (fragment 1); they experience, but do not learn from that 
experience (fragment 1); 'uncomprehending, (even) when they have 
heard (the truth about things?), they are like deaf people. The saying 
‘absent while present’ fits them well’ (fragment 34). 

But their political leaders cannot escape censure for some of the 
misguided beliefs of the general run of mankind. ‘What discernment 
or intelligence,’ he asks, ‘do such leaders possess?’ (fragment 104). 
‘They place their trust in popular bards, and take (the) throng for 
their teacher ...' (fragment 104). Their religious leaders, lampooned as 
‘night-wandering wizards, Bacchants, Leneans, initiates’ (fragment 
14), are no less worthy of castigation. ‘The initiation-rites accepted 
amongst mankind,’ he says, ‘they perform in an impious manner’ 
(fragment 14), and their singing of hymns to (the) shameful parts’ is 
itself saved from shamefulness only by the fact that, unbeknownst to 
them, Life (Dionysus) and Death (Hades) are one and the same (frag- 
ment 15). 

None of which is to suggest that for Heraclitus there are no features 
of popular religion that are worthy of respect. Popular belief in the 
Zeus of Olympus, for example, points to the profounder truth that the 
world is directed by a wisdom ‘which is unwilling and willing to be 
called by the name Zeus’ (fragment 32). A similar pointer to the truths 
that comprise the ‘account’ (logos), like the words of the goddess who 
indicates the way to Parmenides, are the utterances of Delphic Apol- 
lo: ‘the lord whose oracle is in Delphi neither indicates clearly nor 
conceals, but gives a sign’ (fragment 93). The same can be said of the 
Sibyl, mirthless though her utterances may be (fragment 92). Such 
‘signs’ will, of course, figure prominently among the ‘many things’ 
that ‘lovers of wisdom ought very much to be enquirers into’ (frag- 
ment 35). And one of many results of such investigation will probably 
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be the discovery that talk about ‘divinity’ frequently masks a more 
down-to-earth truth: ‘a person’s character,’ for example, ‘is his fate 
(divinity)’ (fragment 119). 

A final and, perhaps happily, unanswerable question: how much of 
‘Heraclitus’ did Heraclitus himself believe? The many fragments that 
suggest that his own account of a reality directed by wisdom and the 
real’s own account of itself more or less coincide have already been 
mentioned. But a more pessimistic, and less confident, self may well 
lie below the surface. "The most beautiful order (in the universe?) (or: 
‘the (this?) most beautiful universe),’ he says, ‘is a heap of sweepings, 
piled up at random’ (fragment 124). If such were his deepest 
thoughts, Heraclitus himself may be the most compelling instance of 
the ‘interconnectedness of opposites.’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Amidst a daunting mass of secondary literature, English-language 
readers approaching Heraclitus for the first time will find useful intro- 
ductory accounts in Barnes, Burnet, Guthrie, Hussey (1972), J.M. 
Robinson, and Wheelwright. Those interested in a full-length study 
of an explicitly, though not solely, philosophical cast will profit from 
the challenging volume of Kahn (1979). 

Readers with a knowledge of Greek will find the volume by Kirk, 
Raven, and Schofield a useful starting-place. For the same readers an 
indispensable critical study is that of Kirk (1954), and an edition nota- 
ble for its extraordinarily comprehensive compilation of source- 
material that of Marcovich (1967). Outstanding older studies in lan- 
guages other than English are those of Gigon (1935) and Reinhardt 
(1916). (The more recent commentary of Bollack and Wismann is by 
contrast in many ways eccentric and should be read with caution.) 

On particular topics the work of the following scholars struck this 
editor as being especially noteworthy (though the views expressed 
are not necessarily those espoused in the present volume): Emlyn- 
Jones (1976) on the doctrine of opposites; Frankel (1938) on verbal 
structures and thought-patterns; Nussbaum on the concept of soul; 
Snell on Heraclitus’ use of language; and West on the supposed doc- 
trine of logos. A very useful (though not fully comprehensive) bibliog- 
raphy of Heraclitus scholarship to 1971 is provided by Roussos, and 
much subsequent scholarship is covered in the volumes of L’Année 
philologique that have appeared since that date. Most recently (1986) 
we have the splendid new bibliography (to 1984) by de Martino, 
Rossetti, and Rosati, which appeared too late to be used in the pres- 
ent volume. Much of the detailed and often rewarding work included 
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in these bibliographies is unfortunately easily accessible only to those 
with a specialized knowledge of Greek and Greek culture; note- 
worthy among modern scholars engaged in such work are Battegazzore 
(Genoa), Darcus (Sullivan) (Vancouver), and Mouraviev (Moscow). 

Students of Heideggerian inclination will wish to consult his essays 
on logos and aletheia in Vortrdge und Aufsátze 3, 3rd ed (Pfullingen 
1967); an English translation of these can be found in Early Greek 
Thinking, trans D.F. Krell and F.A. Capuzzi (New York 1975); M. 
Heidegger and E. Fink, Heraklit. Seminar Wintersemester 1966/1967 
(Frankfurt 1970); and the volume devoted to Heraclitus in the Gesamt- 
ausgabe, vol 55 (Frankfurt 1979), the contents of which go back to 
semester-work in 1943/4 and are of prime importance for an under- 
standing of the later logos and aletheia essays. A good deal of discus- 
sion of Heraclitus can also be found passim in An Introduction to Met- 
aphysics (New Haven 1959), trans R. Manheim. 
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